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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged.—CowPer. 











MarmonrTer and his compeers diffused elegant and instructive literature 
among the remetest provinces of the French monarchy, soothed trembling 
merit with all the blandishments of candid criticism, promoted the interests 
both of the fine and the useful arts, assisted the cause of science, successfully 
conducted Thalia and Melpomene to the stage, and above all, rowsed and fas 
tered infant Genius in the cradle. DENNIE. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LIFE OF JOSEPH DENNIE, ESQ. 


Ir has long been our desire to present to the friends of the 
Port Folio, a brief, though faithful memorial of the lamented 
Denniz. The performance of this duty, which Plutarch justly 
ranks among the most important of life, and the most pleasing of 
friendship, has been delayed from motives of deference to one 
whose qualifications and whose rights are superior to ours. But 
his incessant engagements in the pursuit of a toilsome profession 
compel him to resign the melancholy office to our care; and we 
shall endeavour to discharge it with fidelity to ourselves, and jus 
tice to the subject. 


He was the parent of this journal;—for a long period its 
brightest ornament, and the zealous and honest friend of genius. 


It seems therefore peculiarly incumbent on one of his successors, 
who mourns alike the fascinating friend and the public teacher, 
that he should endeavour to inscribe his name on the tablet of 
biography. By honouring the dead, we excite the emulation of 
VOL. I. ZZ 
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those who survive; and no one is better entitled to this tribute 
than a writer who has contributed so much to the stock of social 
happiness. Gifted with genius and talents, which, in any other 
pursuit, would have been potent like the touch of Midas, Dennie 
sacrificed every thing to his passion for books. With an intrepi- 
dity which deserved a better reward, and an honourable confidence 
in his own strength, he entered the fields of knowledge. He cast 
away the scabbard, and brandished the faulchion against ignorance 
and impiety, prejudice and ridicule. He was cheered by the hope 
that his efforts and his example might increase the fund of lite- 
rature, and he expected his rewara when our nation should assume 
her rank in the great republic of letters. Whatever was his 
success, his exertions have surely deserved the warm applausc of 
his countrymen: and while this journal has laboured to perpetuate 
the renown of our heroes, to illustrate the wisdom of our states- 
men, and to vindicate the pretensions of American science, we 
should be guilty of unpardonable neglect, if we should forget the 
merits of one to whom we are all so much indebted. 

We therefore exhort the early associates of Dennie to unite 
with us in this service. ‘The auxiliary efforts of a few of his 
friends, might enable us to offer some memoirs of the deceased, 
which, while they should do justice to his genius, would also show 
the severe loss which the country has sustained by his premature 
removal fiom the scene in which he was so useful an actor. It 
would indeed delight us, if those who knew our lamented friend in 
his native state, his friends and companions during those early 
years of study, in which he was silently preparing to shine in that 
brilliant sphere which was subsequently illuminated by the splen- 
dour of his genius, would communicate such anecdotes, letters, or 
other writings. as they may possess. ‘To the lovers of literature, 
who sought his society, he was always accessible; with them 
he loved to hold communion; and it was in such circles that he 
poured out the treasures of an exuberant mind, with copious and 
careless profusion. Lyery one who heard him became his debtor, 
and the voice of literature now summons them to pay to his me- 
mory what has long been due. 

Dennie died in 1812, at the age of about forty-six. For 
more than half of that period his writings delighted and instructed 
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the readers of our country, and in no country are the readers so 
numerous. His Lay Preachers, which were first heard in a ham- 
let, soon seduced a crowd of listeners from the giddy rounds of 
fashion and frivolity: and he opened his Port Folio in this metro- 
polis on the first of January, 1800. For the various pursuits of 
an editor of a literary and political journal no man was better 
fitted. Nature had endowed him with almost every attribute of 
genius, and her gifts were cultivated with eager enthusiasm and 
ardent application. He was, to adopt the language of his well- 
known motto, stulious of change, and fond of novelty. Witha 
sound judgment, he united a pure taste and a lively imagination. 
It was therefore expected that he should be, as he was, the orna- 
ment of every circle. Upon every topic of discourse he had 
something to offer; and we may apply to him, without exaggera- 
tion, the character which Johnson has drawn of Gilbert Walmsley, 
the friend of his youth: 

“ His studies had been so various, that I am not able to name 
a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance with books was 
great; and what he did not immediately know, he could at least 
tell where to find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and such 
his copiousness of communication, that it may be doubted whether 
a day now passes in which I have not some advantage from his 
friendship.” 

But the talents of Deunie, splendid and various as they were, 
formed but a part of the bright side of his character. His heart, 
his tongue, and his purse, were always at the service of his friends, 
and he considered every man as his friend, who required his aid. 
He was a man of letters, by profession. With no other occupa- 
tion than his pen, and inheriting no patrimony, he had but little 
wealth; but what he had, he shared with others cheerfully. In 
deed he never scemed to toil for money. He was impelled by 
feelings of a more lofty nature. His ruling passion was the lite- 
rature of his native soil. If he was paid what he had earned, he 
received it as his right: but if his claims were neglected, they 
served but to point a period, and then were forgotten. Although 
he was frequently assailed by the malice of faction in the journals 
of the day, and had his share of the injuries of life, he was perhaps 
never known to utter a harsh expression ef any one. He would 
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censure sects and parties with the keen indignation of an honest 
man: he would lash, with all the severity of satire, a whole people, 


in the aggregate, but the individual was never molested by his 


language or his pen. 

Of this temper, a striking proof is displayed in one of his 
letters, which is now before us. After inveighing in all the bit- 
terness of invective against the conduct of certain persons, by 
whom he had been ill treated, he thus addresses his corres- 
pondent: 


“ Pardon, my dear friend, the severity of sentiment which 
pervades a part of this epistle. My heart is wrung with anguish 
and resentment, when I reflect upon the past. In the ardour of 
passion, I sometimes, to use the poet’s expression, sfeak daggers, 
when at the same time I should abhor to use them ..... Over those 
expresssions which you think too rancorous, invoke that Charity 
which thinketh no evil, to draw her veil and conceal every senti- 
ment unworthy of 

Your friend and brother, 
DENNIE.” 


This letter is dated at Groton, in the year 1790. His class- 
mates will understand the allusions: and they can advise us how 
to treat the matter in a biographical memoir. 

But it is time to stop. We did not sit down to write his cha- 
racter, but have been beguiled into this brief memorial by a fond 
remembrance of a man whom we loved; the instructive writer 
and the captivating companion. Justice demands that his friends 
should bear testimony to the splendour of his acquirements and 
the excellence of his heart. We hope that this appeal to them 
will not be perused with indifference, but that they will unlock 
their stores of information, and enable us to publish Tue Lire 
AND WRriTINGS oF JosEPH DENNIE, ESQ. in a manner that shal! 
not dishonour the dead, nor offend the living. 


*.* It is proposed to publish this work in two crown octave 
volumes, in the finest style of typography. The impression will 
be. limited to a very small number of copies. The first volume 
will contain the life ef Mr. Dennie, and his Lay Preachers; in the 
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second, we shall make a selection from his Farrago, An Author’S 
Evenings, The American Lounger, &c. &c. 

The silhouette which accompanies this number of the Port 
Folio is as good a likeness as could be obtained from a mere pro- 
file. Itis the most accurate likeness extant. 





BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
Mr. Oxrpscuoon, 


In the Port Folio for March, one of your correspondents 
inquires, “ By what means was Mark enabled to convey to us in 
his gospel, c. 14, v. 39, the exact words of our Saviour’s prayer in 
the garden, when the three disciples had fallen asleep, and himself 
had previously gone to a distance from them!” 

A little attention te this and the parallel passages in Matthew 
and Luke, will show that there is no difficulty in the explanation. 

Matthew says: Then cometh Jesus with them unto a place 
called Gethsemane, and saith unto the disciples, Sit ye here while 
I go and pray yonder. And he took with him Peter, and the two 
sons of Zebedee.—And he went a /ittle farther, and prayed, &c. 
—And he cometh and findeth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, 
What! could ye not watch with me one Aour?—The spirit indeed 
is willing but the flesh is weak. He went away again the second 
time, and prayed, &c. And he came and found them asleep again, 

for their eyes were heavy. 

Mark says: And he went forward a Jittle, &c. And he 
cometh and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto Peter, Simon, 
sleepest thou! couldst thou not watch one hour? The spirit truly 
is ready, but the flesh is weak. And when he returned again, he 
found them asleep again, for their eyes were heavy, kc. 

Luke says: And he was withdrawn from them adout a stone’s 
cast, and kneeled down and prayed. And when he rose up from 
prayer, he found them sleeping for sorrow. 

The evangelist John does not particularly mention the cir- 
cumstance. From the account of the other three it appears, tha® 
the Saviour was removed at the time that he uttered the words in 
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question, “ about a stone’s cast” “ forward a little’’—a “ little 
farther.” The distance then might not at all preciude their hear- 
ing—especially as it is said, “ He was in an agony,” and prayed 
“earnestly.” 

But the objection alleged is—the disciples were asleep. 
Now it is not said that they slept the whole 4our of the Saviour’s 
absence. It was night, the usual time of repose—they “ watched 
with him” as long as they were able, as their compassionate master 
testifies. “The spirit was willing,’ but their eyes were heavy 
with sorrow—and before he returned they had fallenasleep. The 
words in question were probably pronounced before they were 
thus overcome; and if but indistinctly heard at that time, they 
were more clearly recalled to their memories, when they had 
received that Spirit of Truth, whom, on the same night, he had 
told them he would send to them, “to bring all things to their 
remembrance whatsoever he had said to them.” 

MARTHA. 





AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mar riaGE Contracts.—Dr. Gisson, in his Codex, observes 
that persons contracted to one another, are prohibited by the law 
of God from marrying against such precontract. Thus we find 
in Deut. xxiii. 25, 24, persons in that situation are called Ausband 
and wife: and in Matt. i. 18,20, the Holy Virgin is called Joseph’s 
wife, though she was only betrothed to him. 

Hence if we consult the antiquities of the Christian Church, 
we shall find the ecclesiastical law exceedingly severe against all 
perfidiousness and breach of espousal contracts. The council of 
Eliberis orders, that if either the man or the woman, who were 
espouses, broke the faith of their espousals, they should, for their 
crime, be kept back from the communion three years; Conc. Elid. 
Can. 54. And the council of Zru/o determines it to be down- 
right adultery, for a man to marry a woman that was betrothed to 
another, during the life of him who had espoused her. Conc. T'rull. 
Can.98. Indeed, itisupon the supposition of adultery only, that the 
injured person may lawfully marry another. It is certain that in the 
reign of Edward VI. unless there was a voluntary release of each 
person, it was esteemed adultery for either of them to marry any 
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body else, and the ecclesiastical judges were empowered to give 
sentence in favour of the precontract, and to require that matri- 
mony be solemnized and consummated between the persons con- 
tracted, though one of them may be actually married to, and have 
issue by another person. 2 Ed. 6. 

The modern practice in England gives the party aggrieved an 
action of damages against the recusant. In our courts of justice 
I have never known an instance of such an action, where the par- 
ties belonged to the better classes of society. Instead of appeal- 
ing to a jury to heal a wound which no money can cure, the inju- 
red lover buries his feelings in his own bosom, and consigns the in- 
constant fair to that contempt or detestation which her fickleness 
or her perfidy deserves. To our American notions it seems quite 
impossible that a generous lover could ever consent to “ minister 
to a mind diseased” by bringing his faithless mistress to a bar of 
justice. What! to hear the soft breathings of passion re-echoed by 
the vociferous lungs of an advocate; to summon witnesses to prove 
interviews, sighs suppressed, or tender looks exchanged; to issue 
a subpoena duces tecum, to Cupid’s chancellor, the bearer or the 
faithful depository of letters, in order to prove that the half re- 
luctant word had once been lisped: to read to those “ fat and 
greasy citizens” who are so courteously styled the gentlemen of 
the jury, the impassioned language of ardent affection! The idea 
is intolerable, to any but a surly, revengeful mercenary. Him no 


Jactescent fountain ever nourished: his cradle was a butt, and in the 


fumes of heavy port or drowsy malt, the lullaby of his infant years 
was sung. 


THE STUDENT’S DREAM:—A CANTATA. 
Recitative. 
Iy sleep young Corydon repos’d, 
Free from the force of love and wine; 
When Morpheus to his view expos’d 
Apollo, and the tuneful Nine. 
A lovely Muse began the vocal scene, 
While Phebus thus accompanied the strain! 
SONG. 
Oh! youth, to us devote thy days; 
The gay, the happy and the young 
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Forever shall repeat thy lays, 

ttt And Beauty shall reward thy song; 

i i | The sordid cares which life molest 

i All taste of happiness expel: 

But joys eternal fill the breast 
Where poetry and music dwell. 


Qnd Recitative. 


While Fancy thus his mind surprises, 


PR Rare 5 


buat : Behold an awful form arises. 
ie ad His coif, his ruff, his thoughtful look, 

fh Announce the form of learned Coxe. 
While Phebus and his tuneful choir withdraw, 
Thus thunders forth the oracle of law. 


SONG. 
Younc Man! be wise in time, submit 


To learned law, your love of wit; 
Honour attends Astrea’s bay, 

And riches will reward thy care. 
Protect the weak, the wrong control, : 
This fills with manly joy the soul: . 
To this all other arts unite, 
Be useful first and then polite. 


Lueretius.—A summary of that part of the system of Lu- 
cretius, in which he describes man emerging from barbarity, ac- 
quiring the use of language, and the knowledge of various use- 
ful and polite arts, is comprised in a few lines of a satire of Ho- 
race, L, 1. Sat 3. v.97. It has been ingeniously paraphrased by 


Dr. Beattie. 
When men out of the earth of old, 
A dumb and beastly vermin crawld, 
i For acorns first and holes of shelter, 
| ‘ H They tooth and nail and helter-skelter 
rh | Fought fist to fist; then with a club, 
Fiach learned his brother brute to drub; 


| Hi t Till more experienced grown, these cattle 


al ott BES Seas OS ata Ye A teats 


tos, 


bhi ; Forged fit accoutrements for battle. 

At last (Lucretius says, and Creech) 
| They set their wits to work on speech; 4 
And that their thoughts might all have marks ; og 
To make them known, these learned clerks , ? 
Left off the trade of cracking crowns, 






And manufactured verbs and nguns. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—IMPOSTURES OF HISTORY. 


Mr. O_pscuoon, 

To the splenetic man who derives gratification from com- 
paring the infirmities of his fellow creatures with the comfortable 
estimate he has made of his own endowments—to the satirist who 
feeds upon the exposure of human foibles, as the worm does on 
putrid flesh, the inordinate encomiums which candidates for fame 
in political science have pronounced on the uses of history, and 
the mighty consequence which some—and those not inconsidera- 
ble—statesmen, annex to the study of it, may perhaps afford mat- 
ter of trifmph. He, however, who sincerely cultivates the inte- 
rests of letters, while he urges the perusal of history as a liberal 
exercise for the mind, will season his recommendation with such 
reflections as may occur to him that have a tendency to guard 
readers against an implicit faith in even the most authentic histo- 
ry, as a source of instruction, ora direction to practical conduct 


in the management of human affairs. 


Man is a creature of so nice and complicated a texture—his 
dispositions and desires are so infinitely varied and capricious— 
his habits so subject to change—the circumstances and situations 
‘in which he may be placed, are often’ so entirely independent of 
antecedent cyents, and the accidents to which he may be exposed 
so little to be foreseen, and so unsusceptible of being comprehend- 
ed within any one act of generalization, that the rule of conduct 
deduced from the experience of yesterday may to-day be inappli- 
cable, and the experience of to-day prove but a very fallacious 
light for the guidance of the morrow. This is more especially 
the case in political. matters, respecting which he who should 
shape his conduct by historical analogies, would have little more 
chance of svgcess than a painter who should attempt to draw a 
likeness of a child from a perfect intimacy with the physiognomical 
lineaments of its father and the mother;—a certain remote resem- 
blance might, perhaps, exist, as is found to preside more or less in 
all families; but if the picture were even a tolerably good likeness, 


«he painter might be said to have performed a miracle. Ina word, 


history may furnish illustrations, and well-written works of fiction; 
novels, for instance, may do the same: but natural sagacity sharp- 
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ened and guided by experience in the ways of men, and quick as 
intuition to avail itself of every advantage that arises, can alone 
make the statesman, and this the knowledge of all the histories in 
the world cannot supply; though a too great reliance upon the 
information they impart, might thwart and defeat its operations. 
Not all the magnificent train of volumes from Herodotus to Gillies 
could have made a Ximenes,a Cromwell, a Richelieu or a Perigord. 
On the contrary, it would be difficult to find a series of transac- 
tions in the whole, by the imitation of which, as furnishing rules 
for their conduct, those sagacious politicians would not have de- 
feated and utterly ruined their own projects. 1 should be obliged 
to the historical book-worm who would point out any thing in the 
records of the earth, bearing even a distant analogy to the French 
revolutions, within the last two-and-twenty years, or even to our 
own more familiar and less complicated condition at the period 
that we live in. How idle—how mischievous then must it not be 
for mere closet-formed, book-read politicians to trust to their own 
shallow pedantry in tampering with affairs of state. 

These truths are suggested upon the hypothesis that histo- 
ries are good authority for all they assert: but how much stronger 
are they when it can be made appear that in that circumstantial 
detail, in which alone they can be supposed to furnish instruction, 
they are not at all, and especially ancient histories, to be depended 
on. We know that even in times which comparatively may be 
called recent, facts have been very differently represented. We 
know that some of the most enlightened writers, living on the spot, 
furnished with all the documents that can be obtained, interested 
by honourable principles of zeal in the investigation of truth— 
indeed, many of them, the most learned men in Scotland, the seat 
of erudition, essentially differ in their opinions and representation 
of one solitary unfortunate woman—Mary, queen of Scots. We 
know that two historians, cotemporaries of each other and of the 
times on which they write—Bisset and Belsham—disagree; and 
we know that two men taken from our parties in this country, will 
give 30 very opposite an account of the passing events of the day, 
that a stranger might well suppose they were adverting to two 
different eras—to two different classes of persons—and, indeed, to 


the affairs ef twe distinct commonwealths and covernments. 
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A work of considerable utility to young readers in particular, 
who are naturally bribed into credulity by their love of the marvel- 
lous, was written I believe some time in the sixteenth century, Im 
the Italian language, and published by the abbé Lancelotti, a phi- 
losopher, an historian, and-a critic of the first eminence. It went 
to expose in, perhaps, too minute detail, the falschoods of history. 
In the beginning of the last century it was translated into French 
by the abbé Oliva, well known by his connexion with the celebra- 
ted Montesquieu. It contains a view of various historical impos- 
tures, from which | have selected a few that are well calculated 
to afford at once entertainment and instruction to the reading part 


of our community. 
“ Zaleucus,” says the abbé, “the prince and legislator of the 


Locrians, made a law that those who were convicted of adultery 
shouid have their eyes put out. His son was the first criminal, 
and he chose that he should suffer the rigour of the law: but the 
nobility and people in general solicited him so.earnestly in the 
young man’s favour, that he was unable to maintain his resolution. 
However, he found out an expedient to satisfy and support the 
dignity of the law. He gave up one of his own eyes, and took 
away one of his son’s.” 

The abbé’s remarks on this story are too puerile to be noticed 
The story, however, is certainly an imposture. It is taken from 
Valerius Maximus. Heraclides, of Pontus, tells us that this was 
the Locrian punishment of robbers, and Cicero doubts the very 
existence of Zaleucus. 

“Such is the reputation of Democritus,” says the abbé again, 
“that almost all the world is persuaded he put his eyes out upon 
moral and honourable principles. Aulus Gellius assures us that 
he took this resolution, in order to concentrate his ideas, and to 
enable him more effectually to contemplate those mysteries of na- 
ture into which his eyes did not suffer him to penetrate. He quotes 
the verses of Laberius, wherein he says that Democritus lost his 
sight by looking too steadfastly on the sun. But, according to 
that philosopher, Democritus had a different view in parting with 
his sight, which he suffered, in order that he might not be morti- 
fied with looking on vicious men. Plutarch, who had mentioned 
this before Aulus Gellius, considers it as an imposture. The as- 
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sertion, says he, that Democritus deprived himself of sight by 
looking on a burning-glass, is certainly false; yet it is true that 
those who accustom themselves to mental labour, find the senses 
rather troublesome than useful. For this reason the retreats of 
study, and the temples of the muses, are generally in solitudes; 
and, probably, it is for the same reason that the Greeks call the 
night Eupnrona, that is, “ the good thinker,” because the time 
that is least subject to dissipation and variety is most favourable 
to thought. Thus Plutarch is persuaded that the man who can- 
not see has a considerable advantage in point of meditation; and it 
was undoubtedly under this idea that Pythagoras shut himself up 
a whole winter in a subterranean cave. 

* Lactantius, on the other hand, says that the mind discerns 
the object through the medium of the eye, as through a window. 
It is so essentially there, that through the same medium you may 
read what passes in it. 

* Upon the whole,” says the abbé, “ it is evident that this 
story of Democritus is a mere imposture. How could he possibly 
think of putting out his eyes, when those organs are the medium 
by which knowledge passes to the understanding. Might he not, 
with Pythagoras, have shut himself up in darkness. If his aver- 
sion to the sight of vicious men made him destroy his eyes, it was 
indeed very extraordinary. ‘Tertullian, however, tells a different 
story;’? which may be conjectured by those who have read of the 
sacrifice of Origen, or remember why Dr. Johnson abstained from 
going behind the scenes of Drury-iane theatre. 

‘‘It certainly was a most unphilosophical proceeding on all 
parts, if we take the facts from Tertullian; since though the eyes 
were put out, the imagination was still alive. Cicero greatly 
doubts this passage in history. Cur hec eadem Democritus, qui, 
vere falso nequeremus dicitur oculis se privasse. 

“ Here then is a fact stated of a man by a very high historian, 
denied by others, by Cicero, Plutarch, and Valerius Maximus; 
and by Diogenes Lacrtius, who wrote the man’s life, not even al- 
luded to. 

“ Tf,’ continues the abbé, “ we were to credit all said about 
him by high historians, we cannot be astonished at the cruelties 
and follies of XerxEs, andatthe same time believe him to be the 
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pink of humanity and of every heroic excellence. Seneca in his 
noble piece De Ira, informs us that an old man, named Pythius, 
had five sons whom Xerxes ordered to the wars. The father beg- 
ged one for the support of his age. The monarch gave him his 
choice; but immediately commanded the son who was selected to 
be cut asunder, and the parts to be laid on each side of the high 
way, for the expiation of hisarmy. So much for the barbarity of 
the man: now for his folly. He commanded the sea to be beaten 
with rods, and cauterized with hot irons; and he wrote a letter to 
Mount Athos. Suchare the tales and contemptible incongruities 
foisted upon mankind under the name of history—read in the first 
universities in the world; noted, illustrated, and commented upon 
by the learned, and, with most simple faith, credited by many.— 
There are many other stories about this noise-making personage, 
Xerxes—such as his army drinking up rivers, leaving the Lissus, 
the Chidorus, and even the Scamander dry—and, above all, the sto- 
ry related of the cattle of the prodigious army of this prodigious 
king, being so numerous, that they exhausted a lake of five miles 
in circumference. YET THIS 1S HISTORY!!!” 

In some cases the gravity with which our honest abbé reasons 
upon these monstreus absurdities, is as ridiculous as the stories are 
incredible. An instance or two may be given by way of amuse- 
ment: 

Cicero (says the abbé) speaking of the music of the spheres, 
says that the reason why we do not hear it, is owing partly to its 
continuance, and partly to its loudness—“ Thus, says he, the peo- 
ple who live near the cataracts of the Nile hear nothing at all.””"—~ 
Here the good abbé seems angry:—“ Hear nothing! (says he very 
gravely )}— Why the d-—! should they choose to live in such a place: 
How could the business of commerce and government be carried 
on? Did they converse by signs?” Utrum Horum? Of the an- 
cient fool or the modern, the writer of the text or the commentator, 
which is more ridiculous? 

Vaverius Maximus records a story of a young man of Tus- 
cany, named Spurina, who was so singularly beautiful that the Tus- 
can ladies, even to a woman, were dying for love of him. The 
youth, however, disfigured his face in such a manner as to render 
himself as much an object of aversion, as he had before been of love 
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and admiration. The historian alleges that he took this method to 
preserve his morals, the reputation of which he preferred to that of 
beauty and love. “ There is not a syllable of truth in this story 
(says the abbé) and St. Ambrose has said so before me.” 

Another imposture of history is the story of Hezegias, whose 
eloquence is said by his historians to be so powerful, that when he 
spoke of the evils of life, his audience voluntarily put themselves 
to death. Less impossible, but still very like impostures, are the 
stories related of the assassins sent to murder Mark Antony and 
Marius, being overpowered by the eloquence of the former and 
the dignity of the latter. 

# lian relates that the Celts looked upon flight as, in every in- 
stance, so insupportably disgraceful, that they would not fly from a 
house that threatened an immediate fall, or that would in a few mi- 
nutes perish in the flames. “ Pliny (says the abbé) tells us that the 
rats and spiders will leave a house that is about to fall. What a con- 
temptible opinion must the Celts have entertainéd of those pusilla- 


nimous creatures. 
“‘ Piiny’s accounts of the Thrasymenian lake being on fire, and 


of Anaxarchus’s biting off his own tongue—deserve no quarter. 

«“ Herodotus, Athenzus, and Nicholas Damascenus, tell incre- 
dible stories of the excessive flattery of courtiers, who, to ingratiate 
themselves with princes, have imitated them in their greatest ab- 
surdities. If the prince was lame his whole court was lame—ifhe 
broke a limb, they underwent the same frunishment.”’>—The incre- 
dulous abbé disbelieves this; but we are far from thinking it im- 


probable. 
Pliny and Arrian mention a tree that spread its shade over five 


acres of ground. 
So far, Mr. Oldschool, I have gone along with the abbé Lance- 


lotti, in his exposure of the impostures of history; and now I would 
fain have an answer from some of your correspondents to this ques- 
tion—* Is it true that Hannibal cut his way across the Alps, as his- 
torians relate, WITH FIRE, IRON, AND VINEGAR~—and if so, how did 


he apply the vinegar?” C.R. 
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ELOQUENCE OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
[From the Edinburgh Annual Register. } 


Mr. Fox began his oratorial career, not without success, but certainly with 
little promise of a fame so splendid as that which he afterwards attained. “It 
was,” as Mr. Sheridan is said to have declared, “it was by slow degrees that he 
rose to be the most accomplished debater the world ever saw.” And, but for 
the word “ accomplished,” which we conceive inapplicable to Mr Fox, we should 
think the panegyric perfectly just. Mr. Fox was in truth an unrivalled debater, 
but not a polished rhetorician. The accomplishments of his art seem to have 
been precisely what he wanted. His arrangement, his language, his tones, and 
his gestures, were often in a remarkable degree slovenly and unskilful. His 
admirers have numbered it among his merits, that he was never at the pains of 
assisting his recollection by a systematic distribution of his subject, the natural 
tenacity of his memory enabling him to bring all his ccuceptions into action with- 
eut artificial resources. What is thus extolled as a merit, seems to us a mate- 
rial defect. If an orator spoke only for men like himself, this “ admired disor- 
der” might be of no moment; but since he has to deal with many hearers of 
memories less powerful than his own, it becomes a part of his duty to dispose his 
arguments in such a form as may enable a common mind most readily to appre- 
hend and retain them. Mr. Fox, of all debaters, needed unjust panegyrie the 
least, inasmuch as he had the largest endowment of those qualities, for which 
an enthusiastic applause might have been deservedly bestowed. The praise, 
however, which we would pay to his great abilities, is certainly not that ef judi- 
cious method, nor of graceful phraseology. His words rather burst, than flowed 
from him, the impetuous eagerness with which he pressed forward to the enun- 
ciation of a thought, precluding the possibility of an elegant selection of terms. 
But what he wanted in grace, he nobly compensated in force. No man had 
ever a more complete command of those energetic words and phrases, which, 
at one blow, drive a sentiment home to the hearer’s understanding, and infix it, 
like a thunderbolt in the earth. 

The objects of a rhetorician have been variously classed and defined. 
There are two, which a debater in the British parliament seems to keep almost. 
exclusively before his eyes. ‘These are, first, to establish certain strong and 
simple rallying points for his own argument: and, secondly, by all possible 
means, within the fair license of discussion, to annoy, expose, and discredit his 
adversaries. In both these operations Mr. Fox was transcendently successful; 
and to these he, for the most part, confined himself, regardless of ornament and 
unambitious of display. The common fault of orators is to think too much of 
themselves, and too little of their subject. They exhibit themselves, like horse- 
vaulters, in a thousand attitudes, managing and turning their subject in number- 
less ways, Jumping along, and across, and over, and under it, but never getting 
astride into the saddle, Mr. Fox was always too much in earnest to indulge ia 
such anties. He laboured te concentre his light, not upon himself, but upon 
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his arguments;, and it was reflected back upon himself with a tenfold lustre. It 
will therefore be readily conceived that he lengthened no discourse for the vani- 
ty of engrossing attention; that he introduced no pleonastic synonime for the 
reputation of fluency; that he spun no insterstice in his argument, to interpolate 
a metaphor or a joke. He seemed to say what he said simply because he 
thought it, and to think it, simply because it was true. To this air of earnest 
sincerity, an ai’ not counterfeited for the sake of deeper deception, but natural, 
genuine, and privately as well as publicly habitual to him, he was indebted for 
much of the powerful effect which his oratory produced upon the house of com- 
mons. In an assembly where so much talking must necessarily be endured, it 
naturally happens that talking for talking’s sake, hollow, showy affectation, is de- 
cidedly discouraged. Men of very inferior ability, who say what they think, 
are more readily tolerated than the cleverest of those intellectual posture-mas- 
ters who are for ever thinking what they shall say; for the house disdains to be 
used for practice, for profit, or for vanity. When Mr. Fox, therefore, was 
found to unite both the sincerity of the one class of speakers, and the ability of 
the other, he rose rapidly into the favour and confidence of his hearers; and 
the mind was the more easily led away, because the heart was so powerfully 
prepossessed. His feeling, when it became warmed by exertion, swept along 
with a vehemence unequalled and almost inimitable. It was that sort of feeling 
which has beep not unaptly defined, a quick reasoning; and though this quick- 
ness was now and then slurred into a hurry, which betrayed him too far for the 
concurrence of more moderate tempers, his wildness had an air of grandeut 
and noble honesty, that redeemed his accidental indiscretions, and seemed almost 
to sanctify his very faults. 
Of the two talents, which we have pointed out as the favourite weapons of 
a moderate debater, namely, the art of establishing certain simple and funda- 
mental axioms as a basis of discussion, and the faculty of disconcerting the op- 
posite partisans, the former is obviously the higher and more respectable power. 
Mr Fox’s method of establishing his axioms was severely analytical. After a 
long and intricate debate,—after the doublings and redoublings of adversaries, 
incomparably skilful in bafflmg and entangling their pursuers, he was ever able 
to retread the mighty maze by a master-clue of his own, and to place his cause 
before his judges, in its plain and original simplicity. He was fond of reducing 
all things to first principles: he despised the presumption of fools, and abhorred 
the sophistry of knaves; and he attacked with acrimony whatever had the ap- 
pearance either of clumsy conceit, or of colourable contrivance. A favourite 
argument, he seldom laid by, till he had turned it in all directions, and ventila- 
ted it ou every side. ‘lhe necessary consequence was, that his speeches 
abounded with repetitions of the same sentiment in different forms. But he 
justified this practice upon system: for he said that he had observed many men 
remaining unconvinced by an argument in one shape, and yet converted by the 


same argument in another; and, as his object was to effect conviction rather 
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than to acquire applause, he willingly waved the reputation of elegance for the 
consciousness of utility. 
Such were his methods of strengthening his own positions. In the seconda- 


vy object, of disconcerting the plans of his antagonists, his favourite resource 


| was the * reductio ad absurdum.” There was searcely any species of argument 


which he could not weaken, either by making it appear to involve an inconsist- 
ency in itself, or by drawing out its consequences till they seemed to terminate 
in an absurdity. ‘Those who understand the power of strong ridicule in a popu- 
lar assembly, will easily conceive how formidable this talent must have rendered 
Mr. Fox to talkers who were in the habit of relying, rather on the “ pomp and 
circumstance” of their speeches, than on any solid basis of close reason. And 
his ridicule was the more tremendous, because it was seldom a jocular display, 
of which the effect might have evaporated ina laugh:—it was an irony deep, 
caustic, and destructive: it seemed to be generated not by levity, but by cordial 
indignation; it excited against the adversary’s argument, not so much of fanciful 
merriment, as of moral contempt. 

The following passage will serve to show by how slender an inadvertence 
he could profit, when it was his object to throw his opponents into disorder. 
Mr. Pitt had said that it was advisable for us to pause, and wait for some earn- 
est of good faith from Buonaparte, before we should consent to trust ourselves 
unconditionally to his merey, by concluding a pacification with France. In an- 
swer to this counsel, Mr. Fox exclaimed, 

“So that we are called upon to go on merely as a speculation! We must 
keep Buonaparte for some time longer at war, as a state of probation! Gracious 
God! sir, is war a state of probation? Is peace a rash system? Is it dangerous 
for nations to live in amity with each other? Is your vigilance, your policy, your 
common power of observation, to be extinguished by putting an end to the hor- 
rors of war? Cannot this state of probation be as well undergone without adding 
to the catalogue of human sufferings? “* But we must pause!’ What! must the 
bowels of Great Britain be torn out—her best blood be spilt—her treasure wast- 
ed—that you may make an experiment? Put yourselves, oh that you would put 
yourselves, in the field of battle, and learn to judge of the sort of horrors that 
vou excite! In former wars, a man might, at least, have some feeling, some in- 
terest, that served to balance in his mind the impressions which a scene of car- 
nage and of death must inflict. If a man had been presentat the battle of Blen- 
heim, for instance, and had inguired the motive of the battle, there was not a 
soldier engaged who could not have satisfied his curiosity, and even, perhaps, 
allayed his feelings:—they were fighting to repress the uncontrolled ambition of 
the Grand Monarque. But if a man were present now at a field of slaughter, 
md were to inquire for what they were fighting— fighting!” would be the an- 
swer; “they are not fighting, they are pausing.” Why is that man expiring? 
Why is that other writhing with agony? What means this implacable fury? The 
answer must be, “ you are quite wrong, sir—you deceive yourself—they are not 
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fighting—do not disturb them~-they are merely pausing—this man is not ex- 
piring with agony—that man is not dead—he is only pausing: Lord help you, 
sir, they are not angry with one another-—they have now no cause of quarrel—— 
but their country thinks that there should be a pause. All that you see, sir, is 
nothing like fighting—there is no harm, nor cruelty, nor bloodshed in it what- 
ever:—it is nothing more than a political pause:—it is merely to try an experi- 
ment—to see whether Buonaparte will not behave himself better than heretofore 
—and, in the mean time, we have agreed to a pause in pure friendship.” And is 
this the way, sir, that you are to show yourselves the advocates of order? You 
take up a system calculated to uncivilize the world—to destroy order—to tram- 
ple on religion—to stifle, in the heart, not merely the generosity of noble senti- 
mént, but the affections of social nature; and in the prosecution of this system, 
you spread terror and devastation all around you.’’--Speech on the refusal of 
ministers to treat with France, February 4th, 1800. 

The genius of Mr. Fox, and that of Mr. Pitt, were of characters widely 
distinet. 

Our readers are probably aware, that, in each of the two legislative assem- 
blies, there is usually a member of the cabinet, selected for his oratorical abili- 
ties, who, in the parliamentary phrase, is denominated, “ the leader of the 
house.” On his competency to the duties of his situation, the interests of his 
whole party will always materially depend. For he has several subordinate 
chiefs acting under his command, as generals of divisions: and their utility is ct 
course augmented or diminished, by the greater or less degree of skill with 
which he chalks out the plan of the battle. It should be his care, privately to 
furnish them, before the debate begins, with a complete view of the ground on 
which the ministry mean to rely, in order that no straggler, by unwarily cutting 
across the main design, may rashly commit his colleagues, or lay open the weak 
points of their position. ‘Thus instructed, they go into the field, each with an 
accurate Knowledge of the particular service expected from him, and each es 
pecially vigilant upon the particular points entrusted to his guardianship. Un 
foreseen contingencies may indeed derange the plan; but the greater probability 
there may be of such an inconvenience, the greater is the necessity that each o! 
the generals shall know precisely the object of his commander-in-chief, in order 
that, if he be driven from the ground which it is the most desirable to secure, 
he may oceupy that which shall afford the next best chance of accomplishing th: 
main ends, and keeping the trains of argument distinct and compact. Wher 
they have performed the services allotted to them, the leader should finish the 
chain of operations, by a general summing up: presenting a clear statement of the 
case on the part of ministers, bringing back the debate where it has wandered 
from the preconcerted course, reconciling those difficulties or inconsistencies 
with which accident or misfortune may have embarrassed him, and deducing 
and arranging the results intended to be established, in such a manner, as te 


leave upon the minds of the house a clear and entire impression of the ead coa- 
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tended for, of the chief reasons relied on by government, and of the order, con- 
nection, and importance which those reasons may bear with relation to one 
another, 

For leader of the house of commons, in this view of the character, Mr. 
Pitt, was most eminently qualified. The ministerial speakers, under his direc- 
tion, exhibited a degree of skill and discipline, of readiness and aptitude for their 
several tasks, which has seldom, if ever, been equalicd. Of his own eloquence 
it is difficult to offer a decided and discriminating character. It would require 
talents congenial to his own to do justice to the unrivalled oratory of this great 
statesman. The pen of Burke and of Grattan was employed to discribe the elo- 
quence of the father; the eloquence of the son furnishes a theme equally noble. 
We can only speak of thé occasions on which it was called forth, the collisions 
by which it was elicited and improved, the effects of which it was productive, 
and some of the more prominent features by which it was distinguished. 

If ever an oceasion occured the best fitted to call forth the highest talents 
into the most vigorous exercise, it was the dark and troubled scene in which it 
was his lot to live and to act. The enterprises of Philip, and the criminal am- 
bition of Catiline and Mark Antony, did not furnish a nobler scope for the elo- 
quence of the two great orators of antiquity, than the frenzy and anarchy of re- 
volutionary France yielded to the modern advocate of freedom, and humanity. 
We surely do no injustice to Eschines and Hortensius when we say that they 
were inferior to the illustrious eppenents of Pitt, viz. Fox, Sheridan, and Burke: 
and, making due allowance for the character of the assemblies addressed, the 
severity of modern taste, and the comparative insensibility of the inhabitants of 
a higher latitude, the eloquence of Mr. Pitt, in respect of the effects which it 
produced, need not shrink from a comparison with that of any other statesman, 
whether ancient or modern. 

From one of the most illustrious individuals which this land of freedom hae 
produced, Mr. Pitt inherited, as his birthright, a lofty boldness of spirit, a high- 
toned, disinterested mind, inextinguishable love of glory, an intellect uncommonly 
acute and powerful, and all those aptitudes with which nature casts, in her hap- 
piest mould, the consummate orator. Thus originally gifted, he enjoyed all the 
advantages of the earliest and most successful instruction, the encouraging voice, 
the anxious superintendance, the paternal care and guidance of the first of 
orators and statesmen: and from the success of the experiment, we cannot 
doubt that if Cicero had been blessed with such a son as heaven gave to Chath- 
am, Grecian must have yielded the palm to Roman eloquence. The second 
William Pitt had been taught the true principles of the British constitution, the 
grand interests of the nation as connected with the policy of Europe; and the 
permanent objects which it is the duty of the British statesman to pursue. He 
was intimately acquainted with the history and the state of parties, understood 
the course they were likely to steer on the occurrence of great events, and was 


‘aught to make his choice of his ground and coadjutors. He was prepared te 
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discern, as it were intuitively, what was due to the charaeter, the interests, and 
glory of Britain; his time, his talents, his whole soul, were devoted to the ser- 
vice of his country, and his eloquence was employed in unfolding and recom- 
mending the measures which he thought most likely to promote its safety or 
aggrandisement. The power of making vigorous efforts of instantaneous inven- 
tions, calling up long trains of connected thought, and clothing them in the hap- 
piest language, constitutes that species of eloquence which, from its ease, free- 
dom, and interest, is best fitted for influencing the minds of men, and directing 
the course of events. By singular copiousness and felicity of thought and lan- 
guage, by an intuitive perception of the weak and vulnerable parts of his anta- 
gonist’s speech, by matchless skill and power in answering objections, unravelling 
what had been purposely perplexed, exposing sophistry by strength of argu- 
ment, crushing petulence by the edge and potency of sarcasm, placing the opi- 
nions which he wished to enforce in the most imposing light, Mr. Pitt ruled in 
debate, and stood unrivalled in reply. But he possessed higher powers; patient, 
profound thinking, various extensive political and moral knowledge, prompt 
and vigorous invention, a lively imagination, and a kindling glowing mind, all 
under the guidance of a soundness of judgment and clearness of intellect, which 
acknowledged no superior. Chaste in the use of ornament, careful in avoiding 
digression, skilful in arrangement, grave, vehement; the distinctness of his ar- 
ticulation, the fulness of his tones, the lofty dignity of his carriage, the majesty 
of his action, the boldness of his spirit, his force in attack, the severity of invec- 
tive, which, while it seemed to cost him nothing, cut down his antagonist, his 
grandeur in amplifieation—ali gave to his eloquence a power and a fascination of 
which it is dificult to form an adequate ecnception. it was a stream of impas- 
sioned argument, which flowed with all the majesty of a mighty river, filling the 
mind with boundless ailmiration, and conveying the impression of overwhelm- 
ing force. 

To original constitution and early habits Mr. Pitt was indebted for a copi- 
ousness, magnificence, and foree of diction, which struck the hearer with asto- 
nishment. The cloquence of Mr. Fox, particularly at the outset, was injured 
by an obvious want of fluency; and, as he warmed, its elfects were obstructed 
by a precipitancy arising from a superabundance of ideas, that seemed to erowd 
into his mind, and to siruggle together for utterance; w hile the majesiic march 
of his great rival’s eloquence, indicating boundless extent of thought and anlimit- 
ed command of expression, filled and captivated the mind, often trinmphing 


over the strongest prejudices and the most firmly rooted opinions.* No speci- 


* Some striking anecdotes of the power of Mr. Pitt’s eloquence are in general circulation. 
Yn the gallery of the house of commons, two gentlemen entered into conversation on the ques- 
tion that was to be discussed. One of them wasa stranger m London, the other was intimately 
acquainted with the characters and talents of the speakers, aud the mode in which parliamen- 
tary business is conducted. The Jattcr held an opinion the opposite to that which Mr. Pitt 
was expected to maintain, and seemed to be completely fortified against conviction. From the 
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moment Mr. Pitt opened his mouth, this man’s attention was arrested: as the speech proceeded 
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men from the recorded speeches of Mr. Pitt, however, can convey an adequate 
conception of the effect which they produced, when, in the fervour of debate, 
and amidst the applauses of a listening senate, he himself poured them forth. 
We might as well hope—(to use the language of an Indian chief to the person who 
was interpreting the speech he had just made) we might as well hope to pre- 
serve the grandeur and sublimity of the torrent of Niagara, by letting the wa- 
ters of the Erie fail drop by drop. The difficulty of exhibiting in this manner 
the extraordinary power and energy of Mr. Pitt’s eloquence is increased by 
another circumstance, viz. that his speeches were never composed; they were 
intended solely for the ear, and these lengihened periods, which, when support- 
ed by the voice and gesture of the speaker, were not only perfectly intelligible, 
but produced great effects, seem sometimes heavy and involved when they are 
read; those lofty magnificent amplifications which in a popular assembly, have 
often the effect of impressing the subject more deeply on the mind, are felt in 
print to be wanting in precision and force. The foliowing may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as no unfair specimen of the eloquence of Mr. Pitt; though we shall 
lave occasion to exclaim with Eschines, when he read to his admiring pupils a 
speech of Demosthenes, “ and what would you have said, if you had heard him- 
self!” 

Mr. Pitt, in a short speech, had moved, “that the sum of 825,0(O0/. be 
sranted to his majesty, to enable his majesty to fulfil his engagements with 
Russia, in such a manner as may be best adapted to the exigencies of the case.” 
Nir. Tierney opposed the motion on the ground of its object being undefined, 


and contending, amongst other things, that we were called upon by ministers to 


prosecute the war, until the existing government of France should be over- 


thrown. Mr. Pitt rose in reply. ‘* Sir, | cannot agree to the interpretation 
the honourable gentleman has thought proper to give to parts of my speech. 
He has supposed that I said, we persevere in the war, and inerease our activity, 
and extend our alliances, to impose a government on another country, and to 


restore monarchy to France. I never once uttered any such intention. What 


his attention increased, and he kept Jeaning farther and farther forward over the front of the 
gallery, until at length, completely overcome by the eloquence of the minister, he threw hiny 
self back on his seat, and, Jifting up his hands and his eyes, in a transport of admiration, he ex 
claimed—* Good God! what a man!” 

‘Three gentlemen, eminent for learning and talents, and not unknown to the world by their 
literary productions, were sitting in the gallery of the house of commons till three or four in 
ihe morning,in expectation ofa speech from Mr. Pitt on the slave trade. Two of these gen- 
slemen were his determined opponents in political principles, and accused him of insincerity in 
his profession in favour of the great cause. One of the two was particularly sceptical on this 
point. Both had fallen asleep before Mr. Pitt rose. ‘The gentleman who remained awake, 
when the splendour of the minister’s eloquence began to burst forth, awakened the sleeper 
that lay nearest to him. After listening for some time he awakened the more decided sceptic. 
“Rise up, and listen to the most magnificent declamation you ever heard in your life.” The 
sceptic roused himself with a growl of surly incredulity; but, after he did so, and after standing 
for some minutes in the attitude of prufound attention, he exclaimed, with a look and gesture 
expressive of the deepest emotion, “ By G=d! the rascal és sincere.” 
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I said was, and the house must be in the recollection of it, that the France which 
now exists affords no promise of security against aggression and injustice in 
peace, and is destitute of all justice and integrity in war. I observed also, and 
¥ think the honourable gentleman must agree with me when [ repeat it, that 
the character and conduct of that government must enter into the ealculation of 
security to other governments against wrong, and for the due and liberal obser- 
vance of political engagements. The honourable gentleman says, that he has 
too much good sense, and that every man must have too much good sense, to 
suppose that territorial limits can of themselves be made te constitute the secu- 
rity of states. He does well to add his sanction to a doctrine that is as old as 
political society itself. In the civilized and regular community, states find their 
mutual security against wrong, not in territory only, they have the guarantee of 
fleets, of armies, of acknowledged integrity and tried good faith; it is to be 
judged of by the character, the talents, and the virtues of the men who guide 
the councils of states, who are the advisers of princes: but what is there in 
the situation of the French republic on which can be founded a confidence 
which is to be in itself some proof, that she can afford security against wrong? 
She has territory, she has the remains of a navy, she has armies; but what is 
her character as a moral being? Who is there to testify her integrity? The Swiss 
nation!—Who bears testimony to her good faith? The states she has plundered 
under the delusive but captivating masks of deliverers from tyranny! What is 
the character of her advisers? What the aspect of her counsels? They are the au- 
thors of all that misery, the fountain head of all those calamities, which, march- 
ing by the side of an unblushing tyranny, have saddened and obscured the fairest 
and the gayest portions of Europe; which have deformed the face of nature 
wherever their pestiferous genius has acquired any ascendancy. In fine, we 
are to look for security from a government which is constantly making profes- 
sions of different kinds of sentiments, and is constantly receding from every 
thing it professes;—a government that has professed, and its conduct still mani- 
fests, enmity to every institution and state in Europe, and particularly to this 
country, the best regulated in its government, the happiest in itself, of all the 
empires that form that great community. Having said so much on these mat- 
ters, I shall now shortly notice a continued confusion in the honourable gentle- 
man’s ideas. On another occasion, he could not understand what I meant by 
the deliverance of Europe; and in the second effort of his inquisitive mind he is 
not more happy. He tells us, he cannot sce any thing in the present princi- 
ples of France but mere abstract metaphysical dogmas. What are those priuci- 
ples that guided the arms of France in their unprincipled attack on the inde- 
pendence of Switzerland, which the honourable gentleman has reprobated?) Was 
the degradation without trial of the members of the assemblies of France,— 
were, in short, those excesses and that wickedness, in the contemplation of 
which the honourable gent'ieman says, he first learnt to regard France as an 


adious tyransy—will he class the principles which could lead to all these things 
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with the mere metaphysical abstractions of heated over-zealous theorists? He 
will still persist, at least he has given the promise of considerable resistance to 
all arguments to the contrary, in saying that we have an intention to wage war 
against opinion. It is not so. Weare notin arms against the opinions of 
the closet, nor the speculations of the school; we are at war with armed opi- 
nions; we are at war with those opinions which the sword of audacious, unprin- 
cipled, and impious innovation seeks to propagate amidst the ruin of empires, 
the demolition of the altars of all religion, the destruction of every venerable, 
and good, and liberal institution, under whatever form of polity they have been 
raised; and this in spite of the dissenting reason of men, in contempt of that 
lawful authority which, in established society, superior talents and superior vir- 
tues attain, crying out to them not to enter upon holy ground, nor to pollute 
the stream of eternal justice; admonishing them of their danger;—whilst, like 
the genius of evil, they mimic their voice, and, having succeeded in drawing 
upon them the ridicule of the vulgar, close their day of wickedness and savage 
triumph with the massacre and waste of whatever is amiable, learned, ani 
pious, in the districts they have overrun. Whilst the principles avowed by 
France, and acted upon so wildly, held their legitimate place, confined to the 
circles of a few ingenious and learned men,—whilst these men continued to occu- 
py those heights which vulgar minds could not mount,—whilst they contented 
themselves with abstract inquiries concerning the laws of matter or the pro- 
gress of mind, it was pleasing to regard them with respect; for while the sim- 
plicity of the man of genius is preserved untouched, if we will not pay homage 
to his eccentricities, there is, at least, much in it to be admired. Whilst these 
principles were confined in that way, and had not yet bounded over the com- 
mon sense and reason of mankind, we saw nothing in them to alarm, nothing 
to terrify; but their appearance in arms changed their character. We will 
not leave the menster to prowl the world unopposed. He must cease to annoy 
the abode of peaceful men. If he retire into the cell, whether of solitude or re- 
pentance, thither we will not pursue him; but we cannot leave him in the throne 


ef power.” [T'o be continued. | 
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NOTICE OF ALI PASHA. 
| From Dr. Holland’s Travels in Greece. | 


Ali Pasha was born, as I believe, about the year 1750, or 1751, at Tepeleni, 
a small town of Albania, seventy-five miles to the north of Ioannina. His fa- 
ther, Veli Pasha, resided at this place as the governor of the adjacent district; 
but his territory was small, and his power inconsiderable. He died when his 
son Ali Bey was not more than fifteen or sixteen years of age, but left him a 
protector in his mother, who appears to have been a woman of undaunted reso- 
lution and above the reach of those prejudices of custom, which in Turkey en- 


feeble all the faculties and pewers of action in the female sex. The mother of 
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Ali, indeed, was of Albanian birth, and she lived in a country, the hardy and 


warlike population of which was perpetually exercised in internal feuds In the 


mountainous districts of Albania, more particularly, the sovereign authority of 


the Porte was scarcely even known as a name; and the hardy natives of Suli, 
and of the mountains of Chimarra, maintained a freedom which history might 
have cclebrated, had they not sullied it by a predatory manner of life, which 
compels us to class them rather as mountain-banditti, than communities of inde. 
pendent people. 

It required all the resolution of the mother of Ali to maintain her son’s 
rights, in a country thus lawless and turbulent. His father’s death left him 
with feeble means of defence, and exposed to the attacks of the neighbouring 
chieftains, who wished to avail themselves of his youth to dispossess him of his 
territory. 

It is difficult to connect the several occurrences in this part of Ali’s life, 
but it would appear, that, having contrived to re-assemble some Albanian troops, 
he obtained advantages over the enemies of his house, and regained posssession 
of Tepeleni. 

He still, however, continued only a petty Albanian leader, till a sudden and 
successful enterprize against Toannina, which at this time was feebly go- 
verned by its Pasha, gave name and character to his deminion. He was re 
cognized by the Porte as Pasha of this city and district, and he made a vigorous 
use of the new means it afforded him of extending his power. He gained pos 
session, without much difficulty of the Pashalik of Arta, which increased his re- 
sources by its productive plains, and the access it afforded to the sea. Many of 
the Albanian tribes and districts successively yielded to him, either subdued bh: 
foree, or influenced by money, of which he never spared the use. His terri 
tory, however, at this time, and indeed until within the last few years, was ot 
the most irregular kind. Acquired progressively, by detached portions, and 
with different titles, it was scarcely even continuous in extent, but rather an 
assemblage of separate districts, cities, and towns, submitted, some with more, 
others with less freedom, to the power of their new master. 

His authority continued to extend and confirm itself progressively on every 
side. Various large cantons of Macedonia were submitted to his power, and in 
his office of Derveni-Pasha, his Albanian troops were stationed almost on the 
very frontiers of the ancient Attica. The last event of importance, previously 
toour arrival at Toannina, had been a second war with Ibrahim Pasha; protract- 
ed for a long time, but finally ended by the disecomfture of Ibrahim, who was 
himself made prisoner, and the whole of his extensive and fertile Pashalik 
transferred to the power of Ali Pasha. 

Mahomet Pasha, of Delvino, had been an ally of Ibrahim. The downfall 
of one was connected with that of the other, and Ali possessed himself of the fine 
country between Argyro-Kastro, and Tepeleni, and the coast of the Adriatic 


The large city of Argyro-Kastro fell into his hands nearly at the same time: Ga 
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diki was subdued and annihilated as a city, and various other towns were added 
to his dominion in the adjoining district of country. The Pashas of Berat and 
Delvino, were conveyed to Toannina, and imprisoned there: little was known of 
their circumstances or fate. These events, which might be considered as ad- 
ding a population of from 200,000 to 300,000 souls to the dominion of the Vi- 
zier, had been terminated only in the spring of 1812. 

Defining this extent of territory according to the classical divisions of anti 
quity, it may be said to comprehend the whole of Epirus, the southern pam of 
illyricum, a large portion of Macedonia, nearly the whole of Thessaly, \carua- 
nia, /Etolia, Phocis, and a considerable part of ancient Beotia 

The tenure on which the Vizier of Albania holds his dominions, may be 
understood in part from the preceding narrative of his life. In its details, it is 
one which could scarcely exist but under the motley and irregular outline of 
the Turkish empire. On the part of the Porte, his tities are recognized as 
having been derived from the Sultan; and much also of the authority which 
he has connected with these titles, has been nominally confirmed to him after 
the possession was already obtained. On the other side, Ali Pasha makes a 
pro forma recognition of the authority of the Porte, in receiving the annual 
firman of the Sultan; and sends very considerable sums to Constantinople as the 
payment of the Karach, or christian capitation tax, and as the rents of imposts, 
which are farmed for certain parts of his dominions: but beyond this, the rela- 
tion between sovereign and subject disappears. In the internal government of 
his dominions, and in his connexion with foreign states, Ali Pasha possesses and 
exercises a perfect independence. He levies or disbands his armies, makes 
wars or alliances with the neighbouring governments, regulates the taxes and 
commercial duties of his dominions, and governs, in his judicial capacity, without 
the possibility of appeal. He maintains at Constantinople a number of agents, 
Greeks as well as Turks, who.support his influence in the Divan, and forward 
the progress of his political views. MNResidents from England, France, and Rus- 
sia, are established at his own court; and he is engaged in a regular and snde- 
pendent political correspondence with these and others of the powers of Europe 
and Africa. He is said, but I know not with what truth, to have had an agent 
at Tilsit, when the treaty between Russia and France was in progress of trans- 
action there. His political information is generally of the most exact kind, and 
obtained with so much promptitude, that Ioannina often becomes the channel 
through which both Constantinople and the Ionian Isles are informed of events 
taking place in the centre of Europe. 

The most populous portions of his territory are unquestionably some of the 
districts in Albania to the north of Ioannina. In Thessaly, and the country 
southwards to the gulf of Corinth, the population is less considerable; in the 
ancient Acarnania and /Etolia, the country is very thinly peopled, and there are 
no towns of any importance. M. Pouquéville, the French minister at Ioannina, 
has stated to me his opinion, that the whole dominions of Ali Pasha do not 
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contain a population of move than a million and a half, and, though various rea- 
sons neline me to believe that this is below the truth, yet any estimate which 
should exceed 2,000,000, would probably be as much in the other extreme. 

The morning of the Ist of November was made interesting to us, by our 
introduction to this extraordinary man. At ten o’clock, Colovo again called, 
to say that the Vizier was prepared to give us audience; and shortly afterwards, 
two white horses, of beautiful figure, and superbly caparisoned in the Turkish 
manner, were brought to us from the Seraglio; conducted by two Albanese 
soldiers, likewise richly attired and armed. Mounting these horses, and a 
Turkish officer of the palace preceding us, with an ornamented staff in his hand 
we proceeded slowly, and with much state, through the city, to the great Se- 
raglio. 

Passing through the almost savage pomp of the outer area of the Seraglio, 
we entered an inner court, and dismounted at the foot of a dark stone stairease. 
On the first landing-place stood one of the Vizier’s carriages; an old and awk- 
ward vehicle, of German manufacture, and such as might have been supposed to 
have travelled a dozen times from Hamburgh to Trieste. At the top of the 
staircase, we entered into a wide gallery or hall, the windows of which com- 
mand a noble view of the lake of Ioannina, and the mountains of Pindus; the 
walls are painted, and numerous doors conduet from it to different parts of the 
palace. This hall, like the area below, was filled with a multitude of people; 


and the living scenery became yet more various and interesting as we proceeded. 


We now saw, besides Turkish, Albanese, and Moorish soldiers, the Turkish ; 


officers, and ministers of the Vizier; Greek and Jewish secretaries, Greek 
merchants, Tartar couriers, the pages and black slaves of the Seraglio, peti 
tioners seeking to obtain audience, and numerous other figures, which give te 
the court and palace of Ali Pasha a character all its own. 

A curtain was thrown aside, and we entered the apartment of Ali Pasha. 
He was sitting in the Turkish manner, with his legs crossed under him, on a 
couch immediately beyond the fire, somewhat more elevated than the rest, and 
richer in its decorations. On his head he wore a high round cap, the colour of 
the deepest mazareen blue, and bordered with gold lace. His exterior robe was 
of yellow cloth, likewise richly embroidered, two inner garments striped of va- 
rious colours, and flowing down loosely from the neck to the feet, confined only 
about the waist by an embroidered belt in which were fixed a pistol and dagger, 
of beautiful and delicate workmanship. The hilts of these arms were covered 
with diamonds and pearls, and emeralds of great size and beauty were set in the 


heads of each. On his fingers the Vizier wore many large diamond rings, and 


the mouth-piece of his long and flexible pipe was equally decorated with various 


kinds of jewelry. 
Yet more than his dress, however, the countenance of Ali Pasha at this 
iime engaged our earnest observation. It is difficult to describe features, either 


in their detail or general effect, so as to convey any ‘listinct impression to the 
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mind of the reader. Were I to attempt a description of those of Ali, 1 should 
speak of his face as large and full; the forehead remarkably broad and open, 
and traced by many deep furrows; the eye penetrating, yet not expressive of 
ferocity; the nose handsome and well formed; the mouth and lower part of 
the face concealed, except when speaking, by his mustachios and the long beard 
which flows over his breast. His complexion is somewhat lighter than that 
usual among the Turks, and his general appearance does not indicate more 
than his actual age, of sixty or sixty-one years, except perhaps that his beard is 
whiter than is customary at this time of life. ‘The neck is short and thick, the 
figure corpulent and unweildy; his stature I had afterwards the means of ascer- 
taining to be about five feet nine inches. The general character and expression 
of the countenance are unquestionably fine, and the forehead especially, is a 
striking and majestic feature. 

He inquired how long it was since we had left England? where we had 
travelled in the interval? when we had arrived in Albania? whether we were 
pleased with what we had yet seen of this country’ how we liked the appear- 
ance of Ioannina? whether we had experienced any obstruction in reaching 
this city? Soon after the conversation commenced, a pipe was brought to each 
of us by the attendants, the mouth-pieces, of amber, set round with small dia- 
saonds; and shortly afterwards coffee of the finest quality was handed to us in 
china cups, within golden ones. The Vizier himself drank coffee and smoked 
at intervals, during the progress of the conversation. 

The inquiries he made respecting our journey to Ioannina, gave us the op- 
portunity of complimenting him on the excellent police of his dominions, and 
the attention he has given to the state of the roads. I mentioned to him gene- 
rally, lord Byron’s poetical description of Albania, the interest it had excited 
in England, and Mr. Hobhouse’s intended publication of his travels in the same 
country. He seemed pleased with these circumstances, and stated his recollec- 
tion of lord Byron. He then spoke of the present state of Europe; inquired 
what was our latest intelligence of the advauce of the French armies in Russia, 
and what was the progress of affairs in Spain. On the former point, it was 
evident that the information we gave was not new to him, though he did not 
expressly say this; his manner, however, evinced the strong interest he felt in 
the subject, and he seemed as if he were seeking indirectly to obtain our opi- 
nions upon it. 

The next subject of conversation was prefaced by his asking us, whether 
we had seen at Santa-Maura, one of his armed corvettes, which had been seiz- 
ed and carried thither by an English frigate. In bringing forward the subject 
during our interwiew with him, the Vizier spoke with animation, or even a 
slight warmth of manner. He complained of the injustice done to him in the 
capture of his vessel, denied the right of capture in this particular case, and 
alleged his various good offices towards our government as well as to individuals 


of the English nation, as what ought to have secured him against such acts of 
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hostility. We answered, that as mere travellers we could not venture to give 
a reply that might be deemed official, but that we doubted not, from our know- 
ledge of the dispositions of the English government, that when the affair was 
properly explained, its final arrangement would be both just and satisfactory to 
his highness. This of course meant little, and the Vizier doubtless understood 
itas such. Ue added only a few words, and then, with a loud laugh, expressed 
his desire of changing the subject.* 

Before audience concluded, he mentioned his having been informed that I 
was a physician, and asked whether I had studied medicine in England: Reply- 
ing to this in the affirmative, he expressed his wish to consult me on his own, 
coraplaints before we should quit Ioannina, a proposition to which I bowed as» 
sent, though not without apprehensions of difficulty in prescribing for the ease 
of such a patient. He dismissed us very graciously, after we had been with 
him about half an hour. 

‘The manner of the Vizier in this interview was courteous and polite, with- 
out any want of the dignity which befits his situation. There is not, either in 
his countenance or speech, that formal and unyielding apathy, which is the cha- 
racteristic of the Turks as a people; but more vivacity, humour, and change of, 
expression. His laugh is very peculiar, and its deep tone, approaching to 2 
growl, might almost startle an ear unaccustomed to it. 

A day or two afterwards he again sent for us to the Seraglio, and, some 
generai conversation having taken place, he asked several questions which evi- 
dently had relation to his health, and formed a sort of exercise of his judgment 
upon me. 

After this preamble, he entered upon a narrative of his complaints, which, 
though 1 could only distantly follow it in his own language, vet was evidently 
@oarked by good precision and foree in the manner of relation. He continued 
speaking for about fifteen minutes, and afforded me during this time a fine oc- 
easion of marking the feature of his countenance and manner. The narrative 
was translated to me with little abridgment, and much seeming accuracy, by 
the dragoman Colovo In its substance, } may remark generally, that there 
was a good deal of evedulity and prejudice displayed on some points; on others, 
more soundness of judgment than is common to the Turks asa nation. Foi 
various reasons, | do not feel myself at liberty to give the particulars of this 
narrative, nor would they afford any thing new to the medical reader. It may 
suffice to say, that at this time he was suffering under no acute disorder; that 
his symptoms were chiefly of a chronic nature, depending partly upon his age, 
partly upon circumstances in his former life, with other symptoms that I learnt 
more from my own observation than his report, which required the use of 


preventive means, to obviate eventual danger. 


* The corvette in question was eventually given up to Ali Pasha, less from any doubts of 
the legality of the prize, than from the nature of our politica! relations with him at the time 
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In those interviews, however, which were very frequent during the last 
week of our stay at Ioannina, the conversation was not confined to medical 
matters alone, but went into other topics of a more familiar kind. Situated as I 
now was with him, I could feel perfectly at ease in this intercourse, which every 
circumstance contributed to render highly interesting. He usually sent for me 
to the Seraglio in the afternoon or evening, sometimes alone, or occasionally 
with my friend, when he had nothing to say about his complaints. At whatever 
time it was, the approaches to the Seraglio were always crowded with the sin- 
gular groups already described. The Vizier was rarely to be found in the 
game room on two successive days; and during my present stay at Ioannina, 1 
was with him in eight different apartments. His dress was not greatly varied; 
and only on one occasion I saw him with a turban instead of the blue cap, which 
he wore at the time of our first interview. His attitude also was very uniform, 
according to the Turkish habit. I seldom saw him rise from his couch, though 
once he did so, while explaining to me the decline of his bodily powers, striding 
firmly at the same time across the chamber, as if to show that still much of en- 
ergy was left. His manner of reception was always polite and dignified. There 
was evidently more form intended, when many persons were present, and his 
manner became more easy and familiar when we were alone. 

The most frequent topies introduced by the Vizier in conversation, were 
those relating to general politics; and in these it was evident that he was more 
interested than in any other. The conversation was usually carried on by 
question and reply; and his inquiries, though often showing the characteristic 
ignorance of the Turks in matters of common knowledge, yet often also were 
pertinent and well conceived, and made up by acuteness what they wanted of 
instruction. Some of these questions, which I noted down, may serve as speci- 
mens of their style. We were talking about England. He inquired the popu- 
tation of the country; and whether I thought it as populous as those parts of 
Albania I had seen? The answer to this question led him to describe briefly the 
northern parts of Albania, as being much better inhabited than those to the 
south of loannina. He then pursued the former subject; asked what was the 
size and population of London; and expressed surprise when informed of its 
magnitude. He inquired the number of our ships of war; the comparison of 
their size with the frigates he had seen on his coast; and where they were ali 
employed. 

He inquired the distance of America from England and France; its extent: 
and to whom it belonged. He asked respecting its population and the longevity 
of its inhabitants, and dwelt especially on the latter point, to which I observed 
him always to attach a peculiar interest. He remarked, that he had heard that 
the Indians and Chinese live to a great age, and asked whether I knew this to 
be the case, or was acquainted with any particular means they used for the pur- 
pose. Seeing him inclined to follow this topic, I stated the remarkable instances 
of longevity in our own countrymen, Parr and Jenkins; at which he expressed 
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surprise, and much desire to know if there were any means in nature by which 
this end might be obtained. It was evident, that in this question he had refer- 
ence to himself; and I took the opportunity of enforcing upon him some of the 
medical advice I had before given. He gave assent to what I said; but at the 
same time pursued the question, whether there were not some more direct 
means of procuring long life. [ mentioned to him generally the attempts that 
had been made some centuries ago, to discover the Elixir Vite; and stated that 
this was a project which had now been abandoned by all men of reflection. 
Alluding accidentally, at the same time, to the search after the philosopher’s 
stone, he eagerly followed this subject, and wished to know whether there were 
not some secret methods of discovering gold, which gave their possessor the 
power of procuring any amount of this metal. There was a strong and signili- 
cant interest in his manner of asking this question, which greatly struck me; 
and it was accompanied by a look toward myself, seeming to search into the 
truth of my reply. I answered, of course, that there were no means of making 
gold and silver; that these metals were obtained only from the earth; and that 
the advantage of philosophy was in being able to employ the best means of rais- 
ing them from mines, and purifying them for use. I doubt whether he was sa- 
tisfied with this reply, or did not still believe in further mysteries of the alche- 
mic art. The desire of gold and longevity are natural to a despot; and espe- 
cially to one who, like Ali Pasha, has ever been pursuing a scheme of ambitious 
progress. 

Our conversation had often a reference to the politics of the day, on which 
I found him well and accurately informed. It was at this time that Bonaparte 
was pursuing his memorable campaign in Russia; in all the events of which Ah 
Pasha felt a lively interest, naturally arising out of his relation to the two great 
powers concerned. It was obviously for his advantage, that they should mutu- 
ally wear out their strength, without either of them obtaining the preponder- 
ance. While at peace, they checked each other as to Turkey; when at war, 
if either were eminently successful, there was eventual danger to him. The 
vicinity of the French in the Illyrian provinces would speedily give effect to any 
designs they might adopt in that quarter, cither from views of general ambition, 
or from motives of personal hostility to himself, which he might be well aware 
that he had created by his conduct at Prevesa, his recent connexion with the 
English, and by other circumstances of less notoriety. Of the power of Russia, 
and the ultimate danger to the Turkish empire from this source, he was well 
formed; and he, as well as his sons, had felt and known the weight of the Rus- 
sian armies pressing upon the Danube. He understood, too, that all foreign 
attempts at the restoration of Greece, whether with selfish or honourable mo- 
tives, must of necessity imply a previous attack upon his power; and I believe 
he was fully sensible of his incapacity of resisting permanently the efforts of a 
regular European army. At various times 1 have heard him converse, more 


or less directly on these topics; and in general there was an air of sound judg- 
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ment in his remarks, which implied as well sagacity, as freedom from the pre- 
sudices of his nation. 

I happened to be with him at the Seraglio, on the evening of the day when 
he received information of the French having entered Moscow. He was evi- 
dently in low spirits, and diseomposed by the intelligence. I spoke to him of 
the perseverance and resources of Russia, and of the evils that might arise to 
the French army from the burning of Moscow, and the approach of winter. He 
was not satisfied by these arguments, but alluded in reply to the pacific temper 
of Alexander, to the mistakes which had been committed in the last Polish 
campaign, to the treaty of Tilsit, and above all to the character of Bonaparte, 
which he justly characterized “ as one that the world had never before seen.” 


The assiduity with which he applies himself to all his business is very great. 


Sta 


IIe rises commonly before six, and his officers and secretaries are expected to 
be with him at this hour. There are no pauses in the business during the day, 
except at twelve o'clock, when he takes his dinner, sleeping afterwards for an 
hour; and again at eight in the evening, which is his hour of supper. I have 


found him as late as nine o’clock, with three secretaries on the ground before 


ea age Te ES hy 


him, listening to the most minute details of that branch of expenditure which 


am ipl bi 


relates to the post-houses; each article of which accounts he separately approved. 


Bry 


His hours of pleasure are also in part subservient to the furtherance of business. 

I have seen him in the gardens of his pavilion surrounded by petitioners, and 

giving judgment on cases that were brought before him. Even when retiring to 
the Haram, he still preserves his public capacity; and, in the petty discords of 
three hundred women secluded {rom the world, it is not wonderful that his oc- 
eupation and authority as a judge shouid still be required. 

In his habits at table, Ali Pasha is temperate, though by no means so strict 

: a Mussulman as to refuse himself wine. He almost always eats alone, according 

to the custom of Turks of high rank, and at the hours already mentioned. His 


: dinner usually consists of twelve or sixteen covers, which are separately placed 


; ona tray before him. The dishes are chiefly those of Turkish cookery; in 
3 addition to which a whole lamb, provided by his shepherds, is served up at his 
’ table every day in the year. His appetite is not at all fastidious, and I have been 
told that his cooks, in providing for him, take liberties which under a luxurious 
q despot, would infallibly cost them their heads. 

F The adherence of Ali Pasha to the tenets of the Mahomedan religion, is 
3 by no means rigid, and probably depending more on a sense of interest, than 
a upon any zeal or affection for these tenets. He has few of the prejudices of a 
i Mussulman; and in regarding those around him, his consideration obviously is, 
i not the religion of the man, but whether he can be of service to any of his 
views. I have seen a Christian, a Turkish, and a Jewish secretary, sitting on 
: the ground before him at the same moment,—an instance of the principle 
f which is carried throughout every branch of his government. In Albania es- 
: pesially, the Christian and Musselman population are virtually on the same 
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footing as to political liberty; all indeed slaves, but the former not oppressed, 
as elsewhere in Turkey, by those subordinate agencies of tyranny, which render 
more grating the chain that binds them. It may fairly be said, that under this 
government all religions find an ample toleration, Ihave even known instances 
where Ali Pasha has directed Greek churches to be built for the use of the pea- 
sants, as is the case in one or two of the villages on the plain of Arta. 

Truth compels the addition of other features of less pleasing kind; and te 
the general picture of eastern despotism must be annexed some traits peculiar 
to the man. The most striking of these are, a habit of perpetual artifice, shown 
in every circumstance of his life; and a degree of vindictive feeling, producing 
acts of the most unqualified ferocity. The most legitimate form his cunning 
assumes, is in political matters, where, according to frequent usage, it might 
perhaps have the name of sagacity and adroitness. He is eminently skilled in 
all the arts of intrigue, and his agents or spies are to be found every where in 
the Turkish empire, doing the work of their master with a degree of zeal which 
testifies at once his own talent in their selection, and the commanding influence 
of his powers over the minds of all that surround him. His political informa- 
tion, derived from these sources, and from the ample use of bribery, is of the 
best kind; and it may, I believe, be affirmed as a fact, that not a single event of 
importance can occur at Constantinople, even in the most secret recesses of the 


Divan, which is not known within eight days at the seragiio of Ioannina. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
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a If thou lov’st me then, 
Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow night; 
And in the wood, a mile without the town, 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a morn of May, 
There will I stay for thee. ~ 
Midsum. N. Dreani. 
Ir was the custom, anciently, for all ranks of people to go out 
a Maying early on the first of May. In the north of England, 
the juvenile part of both sexes were wont to rise a little after mid- 
night of the morning of that day, and walk to some neighbouring 
wood, accompanied with music and the blowing of horns, where 
they broke down branches from the trees, and adorned them with 
nosegays and crowns of flowers. This done, they returned home- 
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wards with their booty, about the time of sunrise, and made their 
doors and windows triumph in the flowery spoil. In Herrick’s 
Hesperides, the customs of May-day, are alluded to, in language, 
which is not the less poetical because it is not modern. 


Come, my Corinna, come: and coming mark - 
How each field turns a street; each street a park 

Made green and trimmed with trees. See how 

Devotion gives each house a bough, 

Or branch: each porch, each door, ere this 

An ark, a tabernacle is 


Made up of white-thorn, neatly interwove. 


A deal of youth, ere this, is come 
Back, and with white-thorn laden home, 
Some have dispatch’d their cakes and cream 


Before that we have left to dream. 


This custom was observed by noble and royal personages, as 
we learn from Chaucer’s Court of Love, in which he says, that 
early on May-day “ fourth goth al the court, both most and lest, to 
tetche the flouris fresh, and braunch, and blome.” 

Stow, in his “ Survey of London,” 1603, quotes from Hall, an 
account of Henry VIII. riding ‘a Maving from Greenwich to the 
high ground of Shooter’s hill, with queen Katharine, accompanied 
with many lords and ladies. He tells us, also, that “ on May-day in 
the morning, every man, every woman, except impediment, would 
walke into the sweete meadows and greene woods, there to rejoyce 
their spirites with the beauty and savour of sweete flowers, and 


with the harmony of birds, praysing God in their kind.” 


Shakspeare (Hen. VIII A. vy. sc. 3.) says it was impossible 


to make the people sleep on May morning; and (Mids. N. Dream, 


A. iv. sc. 1.) that they rose early to observe the rite of May. 
Milton has the following beautiful song: 


On May Morning. 


Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with hex 
The tlow’ry May, who from her green lap throws 
‘he yellow cowslip, and the paie primrose. 
Hail beauteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire; 
VOL. I 3 
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Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee, with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 




























Browne, in his “ Britannia’s Pastorals,” 8vo. Lond. 1625, B. ii 
p. 122, thus describes some of the May revellings: 


ye et 


As I have seen the Lapy of the Ma¥ 
Set in an arbour (on a holy-day) J 
Built by the May-pole, where the jocund swaines, 4 
Dance:with the maidens to the bagpipe straines, 

When envious Night commands them to be gone, 

Call for the merry youngsters one by one, 

And, for their well performance, soone disposes, 

To this a garland interwove with roses; 

To that a carved hooke or well-wrought scrip; 

Gracing another with her cherry lip; 

To one her garter; to another then ; 
A hand-kerchiefe cast o’er and o’er agen: 
And none returneth emptie that hath spent. g 
| His paines to fill their rurall meriment. q 
So, &e. &e. 


Bourne tells us, that “the after-part of the day is chiefly 
spent in dancing round a tall pole, which is called May-pole; which 
being placed in a convenient part of the village, stands there, as 
it were consecrated to the Goddess of Flowers, without the least : 
violation offered to it, in the whole circle of the year.” ; 

In a curious collection of poetical pieces, entitled “ A plea- i 
sant Grove of New Fancies,” Svo. Lond. 1657, we find the follow- ‘ 
ing verses in honour of i 


doi: The May Pole : 


The May Pole is up, 
Now give me the cup, 

Pil drink to the garlands around if, 
But first unto those is 
Whose hands did compose ; 












The glory of flowers that crown’d it. 







Among the publications which the fanatical spirit of 166 
produced, there is a curious tract, entitled, “ The Lerd’s loud calé 
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to England.” In this book there is a letter from one of the Puri- 
tans of the north, which commences with these words: “ Sir, the 
country as well as the town, abounds with vanities; now the reins 
of liberty and vanity are let loose: May-poles, and playes, and jug- 
lers, and all things else now pass current. Sin now appears with 
a brazen face,” &c. 

In the same year, Thomas Hall, another of the puritanical 
writers, published his “ Funebriz Flore, the Downfall of May 
Games.” At the end is a copy of verses, from which the following 
is extracted: 


T am Sir May-Pole, that’s my name, 
Men, May and Mirth give me the same. 


And thus has Flora, May and Mirth, 
Begun and cherished my birth, 

Till time and means so favored mee, 
That of a twigg I waxt a tree: 

Then all the people, less and more, 
My height and tallness did adore. 


Under heaven’s cope, 
There’s none asI so near the Pope 
Whereof the papists give to mee, 
Next papal, second dignity. 

Hath holy father much a doe 

When he is chosen? so have I too: 
Doth he upon mens’ shoulders ride? 
That honour doth to me betide: 
There is joy at my plantation, 

As is at his coronation; 

Men, women, children on a heap, 

Do sing and danee; and frisk, and leap; 
Yea, drums and drunkards, on a rout, 
Before me make a hideous shout. 


For, where ’tis nois’d that I am come, 
My followers summoned are by drum. 

I have a mighty retinue, 

The scum of all the raskall crew 

Of fidlers, pedlers, jayle-scap’d slaves, 
Of tinkers, turn-coats, tospot knaves, 

Of theeves and scape-thrifts many a one, 
With bouncing Besse, and jolly Jone, 
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With idle boyse, and journey-men, 
And vagrants that their country run: 


Old crones that scarce have tooth or eve, 
But crooked back and lamed thigh, 

Must have a frisk, and shake their hee! 
Asif no stitch or ache they feel. 

I hid the servant disobey, 

The child to say his parent naye. 

The poorer sort that have no coin, 

1 can command them to purloin. 

All this and more I warrant good, 


For ’tis to maintain neigbourhood. 


These extracts might be multiplied without end, but I fear 
my readers are not so fond as I am of these researches. TI avail 
myself, as freely as I dare, of the “ Observations on Popular An- 
tiquities,” by Mr. Brand, who has investigated these curious sub- 
jects with an uncommon degree of industry and success. 

In collecting the memorials of May, it would be. unpardon- 
able to forget the beautiful poem, preserved in “ The World,” 
No. 82, entitled, “ The Tears of Old May Day,” ascribed to Mr. 
Loveybond. We have only room to transcribe from it, the fo! 


wing stanzas, in allusion to the alteration of the style: 


Vain hope! no mere in coral bands unite 
Her virgin vot’ries, and at early dawn, 
Sacred to May, and Love’s mysterious rite, 


rush the light dew-drops from the spangled law: 


‘To her no move Augusta’s wealthy pride 
Pours the full tribute from Potosi’s mine; 
i 


Nor fresh-blown garlands village maids provide, 


A purer offspring at her rustic shrine. 
A varicty of very ingenious conjectures have been made as to 


i 


the origin of these customs: but I am inclined to consider them, 


with Polydore Virgil, as the relick of an-ancient custom among 


the heathens, who observed the four last days of April, and 
the first of May, in honour of the goddess Flora, the deity whe 
presided over fruits and flowers. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BRITISH ABUSE OF AMERICAN MANNERS. 
Mr. OLDscHooL, 

THE principal schools of classical education in England for 
the sons of the nobility and gentry, were, in my time, and I believe 
still are, Eton, Winchester, Westminster, and Harrow. Each of 
these took pride in raising the most accurate classical scholars, 
who should be capable, not merely of perusing the classic authors 
with relish for the beauties displayed in them, but of composing in 
prose and in verse with elegance and facility. Nor mdeed are the 
modern Latin poets of England inferior to those of any foreign 
country. Cowley, Milton, and Cowper, were fine poets in Latin 
as well as in their native tongue. The Epigrams of Owen yicld 
to no modern Latinist in the same style of composition; Buchanan 
is far superior to Casimir; the A/use¢ Anglicane of Addison is a fit 
companion for Pope’s Poemata Italorum Selecta. The Lusus 
Westmonasierienses, and the prize compositions of Eton college, 
are highly respectable specimens of juvenile effort; nor does the 
happy felicity of expression of Loveling and of Vincent Bourne, 
greatly yield even to Horace and Tibullus. Holdsworth’s Musci- 
fiula, Geddes’s Election Ball, and some late translations, are spe- 
cimens of easy Latinity, and pleasing composition, which the most 
rigid critic may peruse with delight. 

In all these schools, classical erudition, and facility in peru- 
sing ancient authors, and comprehending the beauties and defects 
of style, are greatly promoted by the universal practice of com- 
posing in Latin or Greek metre; which compels the student to 
translate the ideas which he conceives in English into so many 
torms of classical language to suit the metre, and compels him to 
such laborious research for synonimous expressions as well as 
yhonimous words, that I do not hesitate in giving it as an opinion 
requiring no further illustration from fact, that to the practice of 
composing in ancient languages is owing, exclusively, the greater 
proficiency of English and German classical scholars. The French 
and Italians of modern days are by no means equal to the English, 
who, if not as learned and laborious as the Germans, are their 
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superiors in discerning and imitating the beauties of classical 
authors. 

In London, of which Westminster is always regarded as a 
part, there were two schools where the scholars annually exhibited 
a dramatic performance; at Westminster school, the custom has 
long been, for the senior students who are about to leave that 
seminary for the university, at the age of from 16 to 18, to get up 
a play of Terence. At Soho Square, the students annually per- 
formed a play of Shakspeare. I do not recollect that this theatri- 
cal custom was followed at any other place of education in Eng- 
land; what the case is now, I do not know. 

To the play of Terence thus annually performed, there was 
usually a Latin prologue, and also'an epilogue composed and spo- 
kenon the occasion. The epilogue turned, for the most part, on the 
manners of the day that would bear the gentle correction of good 
humoured satire, in elegant Latinity. The plays were confined 
to those of Terence: Plautus being obscure, abounding in obsolete 
expressions, without elegance of diction, and with somewhat of 
coarseness in his plots, as well as his language. Terence, there- 
fore, a school book in England, was always chosen. 

I cannot say that I am an advocate for theatrical performances 
of any kind. ‘The morality of stage plays is very flimsy; their 
immorality too plain to be justified, and too frequent to escape the 
slightest observation. Even in the plays of Terence, there is 
much to condemn and little to approve. The plot turns, for the 
most part, on the attempts of dissipated young men and thought- 
less young women to cheat parents and guardians, and of servants 
to blind the eyes of their masters. These are always represented 
as successful. Young as I was, when I attended these perfor- 
mances, it could not escape even my juvenile understanding, that 
the morals of Terence were not the morals inculcated by those 
whom I was taught at home, and with great reason, to respect. 
When I sat, therefore, amidst the surrounding crowd of men of 
rank and fortune, of dignitaries of the church, and reverend fathers 
of families, to hear these plays performed, I could not help think- 
ing the spectators were not in their proper place, and the time and 
talents of the young performers very ill applied. 

It was before such a description of spectators, nobility, 
gentry, and clergy, that the following specimen of classic abuse 
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was uttered lately, in the form of an epilogue, by one of the young 
performers in the Phormio of Terence. 


EPILOGUS. IN PHORMIONEM. 


DAVUS. GETA. 


Da. Salve iterum, Geta. Sed quid agis? quisnam iste paratus? 
Num liber factus? Ge. Mbox, nisi fallor, ero. 

Da, Nempe tna ceeisse opera vestra omnia pulchré 
Audieram. Ge. Immo aliis; non ita, Dave, mihi. 
Letitia in communi ego solus negligor. Ergo 
Prospicio ipse mihi. Da. Quid meditare? Ge. Fugam. 

Da. Di vortant bene! sed pedetentim. Ge. Atqui omnia dudum 
Corrasi, id metuens. Da. Quo fugis? Ge. Hesperiam. 

Da. Quid? quzso, oceani fines que visitur ultra 
Barbara inhumanis terra habitata viris? 

Ge. Immo ea, quz, nostris quondam queasita colonis, 

Nune unum in terris cernitur Elysium. 

Da. Horrida quorum hominum vel nomina respuit auris 
Attica, pene etiam lingua sonare timet. 

Chaktawos, Cherokzos, Pawwawos, Chickasawos, 
Michilimakinacos, Yankey-qué-doodelios. 

Ge. Que virtute, fide, majestate, artibus, armis, 
Consilio, eloquio, moribus, ingenio, 

Nullam non longe exsuperat gens unica gentem. 
Que sit, que fuerit, queque futura siet. 

Nostra venustatis #i quid, si secula vatum 

Aurea divine simplicitatis habent. 

Hésperia omne ténet: neque adhuce Astrea reliquit 
Hune orbem; inque istis leta moratur agris. 

Da, Atque ibi non virgo, verum est Astrza virago; 
Szpe est, ut perhibent, ebria; sepe pugil; 
Nonnunquam quoque fur. Nec morum dicere promtum est, 
Sit ratio simplex, sitne venusta magis. 
4Ethiopissa palam mensez famulatur herili 
In puris naturalibus, ut loquimur. 

Vir braccis se bellus amat nudare décentér, 
Strenuus ut choreas ex-que-peditus agat. 

Quid quod ibi; quod congerere ipsis conque morart 
Dicitur, incolumi nempe pudiciti4, 

Sponte sua, sine fraude, torum sese audet in unum 
Condere cum casto casta puello viro? 

Quid noctes cenaque Deim? quid amena piorum 
@oncilia? Ce. Immo audi, que bena vera feram. 


Ew me 
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preparation? Are you a free man? 






———-— 


Agricola es: tibi mille patent, que libera et ante 
Immetata tuis jugera bubus ares. 
Auceps es! media perdix vilgo errat in urbe; 
Potor es? hora haustus fert ibi queque novos. 
Titillatorem Gingive, Phlegmotomum—que, 
Feliifragumque bibes, Anti-que-fogmaticum. 
Aurea preterea libertas, Dave! homo servus 
Némo ibi. Da. At Ethiopes—Ge. Sunt ibi non homines. 
Qui vult, et quod vult, et de quod vult, homo sentit; 
Et cui vult audet dicere, vel facere. 
Fit sponte injussus quisque indoctusque, Senator, 
Mercator, Judex, {Jux, Sophus aut Medicus. 
Spernuntur tirocinii legesque morxque: 
Est diploma satis euique libido sua. 
. Nempe senatores pestrinum et ganea mittunt: 
Optimus et Judex maximus est nebulo. 
Scité oratorem orator convincere certat! 
Largiter adversi conspuit ora viri: 
Neve ea Rhetorice valeat minus, herba salivam 
Letius effundi Nicotiana facit. 
Mentiri est mercatoris laus summa; ducisque 
Cura, diarhzz consuluisse sux. 
‘Tum lusus: oculos exculpere pollice, frontem 
Scalpere, nasum omnem mordicus abripere; 
Atque necare hominem jocus est lepidissimus. At t 
Aurea libertas que siet illa, vide. 
Primum, crede mihi, si te seme! atra Charontis 
Ceperit Elysium navis itura tuum, 
Ipsum omnes absumet opes tibi naulum: animam inde 
Debebis, nullo est que redimenda die; 
Postremo magnos pasces in carcere mures. 
Quin age, et in melius consuie, dum potis es 
Hesperiam laudet sine perditus, impius, exlex; 
Si sanus satis es, tu, Geta, siste domi. 
Sin aliter valeas Valeant peregrina volentes 
Littora natali preposuisse solo. 


TRANSLATION. 


Da. Tam‘giad to see you again, Geta: but what are you about: why is all this 


Pa. 1 understand all your concerns succeed wonderfully under your managemen‘ 
Ge. Toothers perhaps: but not tome, Davus. In the common rejoicing, I alone 


am neglected; so that I must look tomyself. Da, What do you propose? 
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Flight. Da. God prosper you: but you.will not go hastily, Lhope. Ge. I have 
just scraped together my little property through fear of delay. Da Whither 
do you propose to fly? Ge. To America. Da. What! to that country which 
is beyond the ocean: a country barbarous itself, and inhabited by barbarians? 
Ge. Even that country to which our colonists formerly resorted, and which is the 
only Elysium the world affords. Da. To that country, of whose inhabitants a 
classic ear cannot tolerate the very names, and which the tongue is almost afraid 
to pronounce! Choctaws, Cherokees, Pawwas, Chickesaws, Michilimackinaws, 
and Yankee-doodles! Ge. To that country which of all that have been, or are, 
or will be, excels in virtue, honesty, majesty, arts, arms—in counsel, in eloquence, 
in manners, in wit. If our age can boast of elegance, if the golden age of the 
poets can exhibit any character of divine simplicity, America has all this to boast. 
Nor has Astrea as yet left our globe, but remains well pleased in the cultivated 
regions of that happy clime. Da. Butin that country, Geta, Astrza is not a 
virgin, but a virago: sometimes, as report goes, she is a drunkard, often a pugilist, 
sometimes even athief. Nor is it easy to say whether the tenor of their man- 
ners is more to be admired for simplicity or elegance: a negro wench, as we 
are told, will wait on her master at table in native nudity; and a beau will strip 
himself to the waist, that he may dance unincumbered, and with more agility. 
There, too, we hear of the practice of bundling, without any infraction of female 
modesty; and the chaste maiden, without any deception, but with right good will, 
ventures to share the bed with her chaste swain! Oh what nights and banquets, 
worthy of the gods! what delightful customs among these pious people! Ge. But 
listen, if you please, to the better side, and the true side of the story, as J shall 
relate it. Are you a farmer? a thousand acres, as yet unharassed by the plough, 
await your team. Are you fond of shooting? the partridge flies about commonly 
in the very streets. Do you love your glass? every hour brings with it a fresh 
bumper. There you have the Gum-tickler, the Phlegm-cutter, the Gall-breaker, 
and the Antifogmatic. And then, Davus, precious liberty! no: no man isa slave 
there. Da. Except the negro. Ge. Negroes are not considered as of the 
iuman species in America. Every man there thinks what he pleases, of whom 
he pleases, and does what he pleases. In that happy land, every man starts up 
a legislator by intuition, however unlearned; and becomes in like manner, mer- 
chant, judge, general, philosopher, or physician. The young men spurn the 
restraint of laws and of manners: his own inclination is there every man’s sufficient 
lipleoma. Da. Why, tobe sure, Bridewell and the stews supply them with sena- 
‘ors, and their respectable chief justice is a worthless profligate. Doesa senatorial 
orator dextrously aim to convince his antagonist? he spits plentifully in his face. 
And that this species of rhetorie may be more efficacious, tobacco furnishes an 
abundance of saliva for the purpose. The highest praise of « merchant, is his 
skill in lying; the great anxiety of a general, to manage his diarrhea. Then, 
their amusements! to gouge out an eye with the thumb, to skin the forehead, to 
®te off the nose! and to kill a man, is an admirable joke. But consider, Geta, 
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what is this precious liberty of which you speak? Believe me, in the first place, 
even if the black vessel of transportation you embark in, should bear you safely 
to this elysium of yours, the very passage would exhaust all your funds; and your 
whole life would be held in pledge, never to be redeemed: your destiny at last 
would be to feed the rats of a prison. But come, think better of this scheme 
while you have it in your power. Let the ruined man, the impious wretch, the 
outlaw, praise America; if you are yet in your senses, Geta, stay at home. If 
not, good bye to you. And good bye to all those who prefer a foreign land to 
their native soil. 


( The original is copied from the Gentleman’s Magazine. } 


Thus it is, that at an age when impressions are apt to take 
the strongest hold of the mind—with the concomitant associations 
most calculated to give vividness and effect to the sentiments ut- 
tered—at the direction, and under the superintendance of the 
reverend preceptors in the first school of education that Great 
Britain can boast—~in the presence, and with the sanction of per- 
sons, deemed highly respectable for rank, learning, character, and 
station—the young sons of the nobility and gentry of England, are 
taught to pronounce, applaud, and give effect to, the most glaring 
and disgusting falsehoods, and the most virulent and vulgar abuse 
against this country, and its inhabitants, from Maine to Georgia: 
from the president down to the peasant. There is nothing in the 
filthy invectives of the Quarterly Review more abusive and flagi- 
tious than this epilogue; and no wonder will it be, ifthe malignant 
and contemptuous feclings towards America, thus poured into the 
minds of the young gentry of England, should produce the effect 
intended; and make them, in the natural train of things, become 
to the rising generation here, a hating, a hateful, and a hated set. 
It cannot be that such acourse of education in England will have 
no effect in America: manet alta mente refostum. Yam no advo- 
cate for keeping up national animosity, but I do not approve of the 
doctrine of non resistance: I do not know that I am christian 
enough, on receiving a blow upon the one cheek, to turn to my 
antagonist the other also; nor do I feel the obligation upon Ame- 
ricans of submitting tamely to the insult, when the persons who 
have descended to these aspersions are themselves so liable to the 
retort. Had this attack been the hasty effusion of a political parti- 


zan, or the witty scurrility of a writer whose sarcastic talent fur- 
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nishes his daily bread, or had we been subjected even to the mis- 
taken correction of a well-meaning observer, it might have been 
passed over: but this, the studied, deliberate composition of deep- 
rooted enmity, deserves no quarter. One style of reply to impar- 
tial and friendly reprehension, another to the sarcastic rancour of a 
‘¢ proud and insulting foe.” 

This epilogue was delivered after the performance of one of 
Terence’s plays: they are usually selected, and a different one 
performed every year, till the adopted number is gone through. 
I have been twice present when the Lunuchus of Terence was 
acted: the first time, many years ago, when the present George 
Colman, young Dodd, and some other youths, were going away from 
Westminster to College. (At Oxford, the Westminster boys usu- 
ally went to Christ Church, the Winchester students to All Souls.) 
On this occasion, as on a subsequent one, I heard the following pas- 
sage delivered in the course of the performance. I think Colmanor 


Dodd performed the part of Chzrea, but so long ago, I will not 


tax my memory with positive assertion. It was, however, when 


both these youths acted in that play, and previous to their going to 


college. I was surrounded by clergymen. I did not observe 


them blush; but I distinctly remember that I did. 


Cherea. FEdicit ne vir quisquam ad eam adeat, et mihi, ne abscedam 
imperat, 

In interiore parte ut maneam solus cum sola; annuo; 
Terram intuens modesteé. 

Antipho. Miser! 

Cherea. Ego inquit ad exnam hine eo. 
Abducit secum ancillas: paucz, que circum illam essent, manent, 
Novitiz puellz. Continud hee adornant, ut lavet. 
Adhortor properant. Dum apparatur, virgo in conclavi sedet, 
Suspectans tabulam quandam pictam, ubi inerat pictura hee, Jovem 
Quo pacto Danaz misise aiunt quondam in gremium imbrem aureum. 
Egomet quoque id spectare czpi, et quia consimilem luserat 
Jam olim ille ludum, impendio magis animu’ gaudebat mihi, 
Deum sese in homipem convertise, atque per alienas tegulas 
Venisse clanculdm per implavium fricum factum mulieri. 
At quem Deum! qui templa cei sonitu concutit: 


Ego homuncio hoc non facerem? Ego vero illud feci, ac lubens, &e. Ke 
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[ omit, for obvious reasons, the rest of the description; which, 
however, was preserved in the representation of this play. 

Here, then, are young men just entering upon the verge of 
manhood, when the passions require the strongest control, en- 
joined to study, to commit to memory, to enact with every appro- 
priate look, tone, and gesture, a character and a passage, in lan- 
guage luxurious enough to warm an anchorite, if it were not de- 
based by expressions that would become a stew. 

While this part is performing, the heads of the seminary— 
the reverend ministers of religion—dignified members of the es- 
tablished church—teachers and professors of our holy religion— 
pious instructors of the rising generation—paid and honoured to 
preach and propagate the purest doctrines of christian morality, 
and in particular, peace on earth and good will toward men—sit 
round, forrectis auribus, in anxious attention to catch every word, 
and observe every gesture of the animated youths who are ap- 
pointed to this public recitation; wherein, voluptuous imagery vies 
with grossness of expression, and rape is defended by an appeal te 
blasphemy. 

After such a public prostitution of all decency of character, 
can we wonder that the silly falsehoods and vulgar scurrilities of 
the epilogue in question should be dictated by the courtly profes- 
sors, and sanctioned by this learned and reverend assembly? Can 
we think it strange, even if it be our lot to become the subjects 
of rancorous abuse, in a nation where priests and parents can 
gravely encourage the youthful exhibition which I have just de- 
scribed? 

It is not worth while to dwell long on the particulars of this 
specimen of classical scurrility; but a few passages may be noticed. 

Astrea virago: non nunguam quogue fur. I presume the 
writer forgot sir Ralph Hengham, Bacon, Macclesfield, and Jetf- 
feries. Nor is this last the only specimen to be found of /strea 
virago in the state trials. I wonder too, whether the dictator oi 
this epilogue ever heard of the letter sent to the judges in the se- 
dition cases of Hardy, &c. or of judge Buller’s epistle to his bro- 
ther the boroughmonger, so well known on the home circuit? 

Ethiospissa, &c. Perhaps this story rests on the credit of 
Priest, or Jansen, or Weld, or some such specimen of British 
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veracity among their travellers in this country: it certainly calls 
for no other refutation. 

Anti fogmaticum, &c. The nine-dram fog is a resident of 
Cornwall in England, from which country the language and prac- 
tice have been imported here. 

I do not recollect, however, any tavern in ¢his country, where 
the sign informs you, that you may get drunk for a penny, dead 
drunk for two pence, and be furnished with straw for nothing. 
But without referring to the times of Hogarth, I would recom- 
mend the admirers of English sobriety to the Monthly Magazine 
for January, 1816, p. 506, where the increasing practice of dram- 
drinking, even on sabbath days, can support five or six dram-shops 
in Holborn, one of their most public streets, within a few doors of 
each other, beside a due proportion in the other parts of London. 

Judex nebulo. Ihave referred to judges enough in England 
who are dead: I do not want to wound the living: those who de- 
light in judiciary scandal, may amuse themselves with the “ Z'wo- 
Penny Post Bag,” recollecting that the satire in that truly witty 
performance is not the work of an American, but of an English- 
man, published in London, who recently delineates the prominent 
characters of his owncountry. I do not pretend to credit the pic- 
ture he draws of lord Ellenborough, and I sincerely hope the 
abominable allusions to the conduct of the prince regent, are as 
unfounded as they would be if asserted of our president. 

Conspfiuit ora viri. This solitary instance of legislative inde- 
cency may find a companion in a case pointed out by the author 
of the reply to the Quarterly Review. I wonder whether it would 
be counted indecent in England, for the prime minister and his 
friend to come drunk to parliament, and after hiccuping a few 
sentences, to retire when the port operated as anemetic? I fancy 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, were they alive, could give some ac- 
count of this. We have not yet adopted these “ free and easy” 
manners in congress; nor do | find that any of our representatives 
swear so decidedly in the John Bull style, for the amusement of the 
house, as that tippling buffoon, “honest Jack Fuller.””—Nor do I 
know whether any member of congress has yet been found to go so 
far as to recommend (and succeed too in the recommendation) of 
philibegs in lieu of small clothes and inexpressibles, for which 
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fashion the public have the highest obligations to the marquis of 
Graham. Nor dol recollect any regular defence of boxing, bull- 
baiting, and bear-baiting, which found a strenuous defender in that 
“ enlightened statesman,” William Wyndham, esq. of lamented 
memory! Nor have we had any public and legislative defence of 
peculation and corruption, such as took place, to the great amuse- 
ment of the quidnuncs, on the charges against lord Melville. 

Herba salivam, Letius effundi Nicotiana facit. I presume the 
examples of sir W. Jones, Dr. White the Arabic professor, John 
Henderson, of Pembroke, Dr. Urie, &c. &c. hardly suffice to 
justify the use of tobacco, whether in smoking or chewing, even 
with the admirals of the blue, white and yellow flags to aid them; 
if they would, I could remind this writer of the Nicotian society at 
Oxford, where I have met the aforesaid ornaments of English litera- 
ture, enveloped in as much smoke from the fumigation of Virgi- 
nia tobacco, as you would find at a London porter house. 

Mentiri est mercatoris. Pray what was the opinion of the 
British merchants, which Mr. Burke expressed in the house of 
commons? and how did it differ from this character? 

Diarheae consuluisse sua. {1 really must refer this case to 
ceneral Smelfungus, of whose disorder, his friend general Arm- 
strong was kind enough to publish a bulletin, for the information 














of congress and the world at large.* 

Frontem scalpere. 1 took up by accident, just now, the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register for 1811, divided into two parts; the first 
consisting of the occurrences of the year, and occupying half the 
volume; the other of biography and miscellaneous papers. This 
last half was principally occupied with the biography of Mr. 
Windham, the great parliamentary defender of boxing, bear- 
baiting, and bull-baiting; arguing, in substance, (whether justly or 
not, I will not pretend to say,) that the English required to be 
made ferocious to keep up their courage. His biographer, indeed, 
has wisely forgotten this feature of his character. The former 
half of the book consists of accounts of rapes, robberies, and mur- 
ders, in part; but in great part also, of bulletins of the feats of Crib 
and Mollineaux, and other heroes of the fist, told in all the techni- 


* See letter of general Wilkinson to general Armstrong of September 20, 
1815, in page 79 of the correspondence transmitted by the president, in conse- 


quence of the resolution of December 51, 1815. 
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cal language to which this new and vulgar science has givenrise, 
and which hitherto seems confined to the English people. A 
volume more disgraceful to the national habits, and national tastes 
and propensities, could hardly have been compiled by its worst 
enemy. 

However, to show beyond all question with what right the 
English complain of the boxing, biting, and gouging of this coun- 
try, I will copy part of Dr. Bardsley’s essay “ On the use and 
abuse of frofiular sfiorts and exercises, resembling those of the 
Greeks and Romans, as a national object,” from the 15th vol. of 
Nicholson’s Philosophical Magazine. This essay was written by 
Dr. Bardsley, of Manchester, expressly to recommend the intro- 


duction and protection of the art of boxing, as the best means of 


preventing the prevailing practices of biting, gouging, mutilating, 
and murdering. 

“It isa singular, though striking fact, that in those parts of the 
kingdom where the generous and manly system of pugilism is 
least practised, and where, for the most part, all personal disputes 
are decided by the exertion of savage strength and ferocity—a 
fondness for barbarous and bloody sports is found to prevail. In 
some parts of Lancashire éud/-daiting and man-slaying are common 
practices. The knowledge of pugilism as an artis, in these places, 
neither understood ner practised. There isno established rule of 
honour to save the weak from the strong, but every man’s life is 
at the mercy of his successful antagonist. The object of each 
combatant in these disgraceful contests, is, to throw each other 
prostrate on the ground, and then with hands and feet, teeth and 
nails, to inflict, at random, every possible degree of injury and 


torment.* This is not an exaggerated statement of the barbarism 


* A disgusting instance of this ferocious mode of deciding quarrels, was not 
long since brought forward at the Manchester sessions. It appeared in evi- 
dence, that two persons, upon some trifling dispute, at a public-house, agreed to 
lock themselves up in a room with the landlord and “ fight it out” according to 
the Bolton method. This contest lasted a long time, and was only terminated 
by the loss of the greatest part of the nose and a part of an ear, belonging to one 
of the parties, which were actually bitten off by the other, during the fight. 
The sufferer exhibited at the trial, part of the ear so torn off; and when asked by 


the counsel, what had become of that part of his nose which was missing—he 
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still prevailing in many parts of this kingdom. The county assizes 
for Lancashire afford too many convincing proofs of the increasing 
mischiefs arising from these savage and disgraceful combats. 

“ The judges, on these occasions, have frequently declared in 
the most solemn and impressive charges to the grand jury, that the 
number of persons indicted for murder, or manslaughter in conse- 
quence of the bestial mode of fighting practised in this county, far 
exceeded that of the whole northern* circuit; and that, in future, 
they were determined to punish with the utmost rigour of the law, 
offenders of this description—But, alas! these just denunciations 
have little availed. Is it not then highly probable, that the evil 
which the severity of the law has been unable to correct, might be 
grradually and effectually abolished, or at least greatly mitigated, 
by the encouragement of a more manly, and less dangerous mode 
of terminating the quarrels of the populace? In the southern 
parts of this kingdom very rarely (and then chiefly in pitched battles 
for gain) is there any danger to life or limb from the practice of 
fair boxing. If then in the public schools and large manufactories 
of Lancashire, where immense numbers of boys are under the 
entire contro] of their masters and employers, some pains were 
taken to introduce the manly system of boxing, and the laws of 
honour, by which it is regulated, there can scarcely be room to 
doubt, but that the life of man would be more respected—barbarous 
propensities subdued, and the present character of the county 
rescued from the stigma of savage rudeness. It has been asserted, 
by those qualified to judge, that since the late diffusion of the 
knowledge of the pugilistic art by itinerant practitioners among 
the northern inhabitants of this kingdom, the mere exertions of 
brutal strength and ferocity have somewhat fallen into disuse, 
both as exercises of pastime, as well as means of offence and 

defence. In order therefore to abolish all traces of the savage 
mode of contest which has been so fully described, would it not 
be advisable to hold forth prizes, at wakes and public amusements, 


it!” It has happened to the writer of these remarks to witness, in more than 
one instance, the picking up in the streets, lacerated portions of ears and fingers. 
after these detestable and savage broils. Surely either our laws or manners 


might interfere’ in suppressing such deeds of savage barbarity!—-Dr. Barpsier 


* At one assizes, no less than nine persons were convicted of manslaughte: 


uriginating from these disgracetul encounters. 
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(where the populace assemble chiefly for the purpose of diversion 
and pastime) for the encouragement of those, who excelled in 
sparring with mufflers? This trial of skill, force, and agility 
(which was at first the practice of the ancients) would contribute, 
under due regulations, to invigorate the body and animate the 
courage; and effectually abolish the present dangerous and inhu- 
man method of deciding personal contests.” 

Another instance I have before me to show with what pro- 
priety the English writers accuse the Americaps of cruelty and 
brutality in their sports. In the Morning Chronicle of Wednesday, 
8th December, 1813, and in the Sporting Magazine of the same 
month, there is an account of the fox-hounds, presented by the duke 
of Richmond to the prince regent, being taken outto be d/ocded to 
theirnew game. Twocouple of the stag-hounds accompanied them. 
In a plantation near the Golden Farmer they found an outlying 
deer, &c. A stag was then turned out from a cart, whose /eg had 
been dislocated; although lame, he ran an hour and three quarters; 
and was taken just beyond Hartford bridge. These hounds quite 
fulfil the great expectations that have been formed of them; they 
are described as a capital pack, and in the sportsman’s phrase 
‘‘ have a great deal of devil:”’ so I apprehend have their masters. 

A writer in the Morning Chronicle (16th Dec. 1813), under 
the signature of Humanitas, expresses a very proper indignation 
at the mode in which a certain personage’s fux-hounds were, as 
the phrase is, “ blooded to their new game,” by the execrable 
expedient of dislocating the leg of a deer (of course to prevent its 
outrunning them); in which agonizing state, it seems, the poor” 
animal, although lame, ran an hour and three quarters. Some 
tame afterwards, two other letters appeared on the same subject, 
signed Humanitas alter, making the same just complaint of this 
brutal practice. There was no pretence, or explanation ever given, 
that the deer was not purposely maimed: the fact was notorious. 
Lord Erskine’s most eloquent speech, with which he introduced his 
bill to punish cruelty to animals, failed in its effect upon the 
humane legislature of that country; Ais bill was rejected. I do 
not know that the prince regent had any direction or knowledge 
of this matter, but the thing was done as a matter of course by the 
servants of his royal highness, and as a part of their duty: and the 
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article is given in the Morning Chronicle. as a common article of 
sporting news. 

The same volume (43rd) contains ten accounts of pugilistic 
exhibitions, of which two terminated fatally. I wish some ama- 
teur would explain what is meant by knobbing, fibbing, milling, 
&c. which I suspect cannot greatly differ from gouging. In one 
of these combats, the pugilist having closed up one eye of his 
antagonist, “ made continual play” at the other. 

After this, Ipthink I need go no further to show with what 
peculiar propriety we may exclaim mutato nomine, de te fabula 
marratur. 

In short, the style of reasoning meant to be suggested in this 
epilogue is as follows: You have had judges guilty of indeco- 
rum—therefore, all the American judges are boxers, tiplers, 
thieves, and jail-birds. You have once witnessed the outrage 
of one representative spitting in the face of another—therefore, 
this is a common practice in congress. A young negro girl may 
have torn her petticoat—therefore, all the negro servants go naked. 
The lowest class of your community are in the habit of drinking 
drams to keep off the fever and ague—therefore, all the Americans 
are habitually dram-drinkers. Your countrymen occasionally chew 
tobacco, like the English sailors and soldiers of almost all ranks— 
therefore, all Americans spit out their tobacco juice wherever 
they may happen to find themselves. The boatmen and labour- 
ers of the western country do sometimes bite and gouge in their 
quarrels, like the English—therefore, biting and gouging is @ 
common practice all over America. 

Doubtless no one can reasonably object to the legitimacy of 
these conclusions. 

It is impossible to deny the praise of classic neatness and 


dexterity to the very injudicious epilogue in question; but most 
assuredly, this praise is earned at the expense of truth candour, 


common honesty, and common sense. It may be, as it seems to 
be, the intention in that country to educate their youth in senti- 
ments and feelings of the most sarcastic and rancorous hostility 
toward America; and I dare say the attempt will succeed: and 
dare aver also, that it will be met, as it naturally must, by corres- 
pondent feelings on this side the water. Feelings, that will sharp- 
en the swords of our young champions in the next cenflict,—come 


when it may. Civis. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


And do you think there are any who are influenced by this? 
Oh lud! yes, sir;——the number of those, who undergo the fatigue of judging 


tor themselves is very small indeed. SHERIDAN’s CRITIC" 


Discipline: a novel. By the Author of “ Self Control.” London; printed. Phi- 
ladelphia, reprinted by.M. Carey. Second edition: 1815. 2 vols. $2. 


THE Satirist may laugh, and the moralist declaim, but the no- 
velist continues to weave his tissue, and the world is ready to read. 
No species of writing is more generally acceptable than the novel; 
it is the delight of the young, and the amusement of the wise. What 
then can be more injudicious, than that indiscriminate censure, so 
javishly bestowed where it is likely to produce so little of the de- 
sired effect? It cannot be proved that a noyel, considered merely 
as a work of imagination, contains in itself any deleterious princi- 
ple. Tictitious narrative is a powerful incentive to that curiosity 
which is inherent in every human mind, and, therefore, may be pre- 
sumed to have been implanted in the heart for beneficial purposes: 
and may we not, also, observe, with becoming reverence, that 
instruction not less than divine, has been communicated in this in- 
teresting vehicle? That this power has been abused—most grossly 
abused, we shall not deny; but we are altogether willing to acknow- 

ledge our obligation to those who have used the enchantment, not 
to bewilder the judgment, but to allure our steps to that path 
where alone true honour may be found. 

Of the modern works of fiction, we believe it can be said, that 
some, at least, may be read with safety, and even with advantage; 
for it is highly creditable to the present race, both of writers and 
readers, that a reform has commenced. The coarseness and im- 
piety that was disseminated in this fascinating form, but.a few 
years ago, would not be tolerated by the most inconsiderate of the 
present day in our country. To be read now, an author must tame 
his imagination—he must refine his sentiments, and purify his 
language. That, which would once have been an anomaly in let- 
ters—a novel recommending, and enforcing by precept and exam; 
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ple, an important religious principle—has of late been attempted 
with the happiest effect. Perhaps it might be assuming too much 
to infer the taste of the public from the celebrity of Caeelebs—~ 
the name of Miss More is a talisman which leaves nothing to the 
judgment of her reader. But may we not fairly try the question on 
some others that have subsequently appeared—particularly two, 
the productions of an anonymous author? We allude to the novels 
entitled Self Contral and Discipline. These works have had an 
extensive circulation, and their merit is attested by the most un- 
qualified approbation; and the object of both, is, expressly, to dis- 
play the power of religious principle in restraining the passions, 
and the necessity and advantage of implanting the precious seed 
in early life. They are both excellent, though we must object, in 
Self Control, to some incidents which are of a complexion too ro- 
mantic for the approbation of a sober judgment, and of too rare 
occurrence to afford a rule of practical observation. But our 
young female readers may there receive a lesson, the vast import- 
ance of which they are scarcely able to appreciate, at an age when 
the understanding is most liable to be perverted by the pleadings of 
the heart—never to commit their happiness to a man who is not 
governed by “the fear of Him who seeth in secret;” and they are 
also taught, by a successful example, the power of Christian prin- 
ciple to resist, and finally to eradicate an ill-placed affection. But 
Discipline, which we think the preferable production, it is more 
immediately our present intention to commend. It is the design of 
this interesting work to show, that that which was declared by the 
royal preacher to be truc in the day of his reign—that * foolishness 
is bound up in the heart of a child,” and that if the “ rod of correc- 
tion” be not employed in infancy to “drive it far from him’~-it 
will probably require the severer discipline of adversity and sor- 
row in after life, to extract the destructive root. This is not a fa- 
shionable doctrine, but it stands upon the immutable basis of truth. 
it cannot be shaken by scoffers, nor can it be demolished by the 
doctors in the school of modern philosophy. 

The heroine, and the subject of “ Discipline,” is Ellen Percy; 
and she is her own biographer. “ Having escaped from imminent 
peril,” she is “prompted to warn others of the danger of their 


way.’ “Proud, petulant and rebellious from her infancy,” she, 
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more than commonly, required the faithful hand of parental cul- 
ture and restraint; but this blessing was denied to her; for her fa- 
ther—a very wealthy merchant—had imbibed the opinion that the 
sum and substance of all merit, consisted in money; and, * as she 
would be the heiress of two hundred thousand pounds, there was 
no fear of her happiness,” and her equally weak and indulgent, 
though better-inclined mother, “was too gentile to bestow even 
merited reproof!”” The unhappy child was accordingly abandon- 
ed to her own capricious humours. Caressed, admired, and ex- 
tolled, it is not to be wondered that she became the miserable slave 
of her own ungoverned passions, and the tyrant of her family. 
“ Yet let not these relentingss of nature,” she says, “be called weak- 
ness; or if the stern moralist refuse to spare, let it disarm his se- 
verity to learn—that I was an only child.” 
Here is an important lesson to parents! The very circum- 
stance that gave them the ability to bestow the requisite attention, 
is made the apology for their criminal neglect. Is it not easier, 
we would ask, to rear a single flower than to cultivate a garden! 
We have too much respect for the good sense of this author to 
suppose that she intended to speak in her own person, when she 
advances so silly an apology for the lamentable weakness of this 
unfortunate mother. We know that it is quite a common excuse 
for the waywardness of a child, that it is the sole inheritor of its 
paternalname. The argument of such indulgent parents amounts 
to no more than this: “I had little to do, and, therefore, I did no- 
thing;”’ indeed, it may be pushed further; they do worse than no- 
thing. In the care of a single child a mother is released from the 
difficulties which arise from the various humours and conflicting 
tempers of a numerous offspring, and, in this instance, she has 
been blessed by all the stores of affluence with the means of “ train- 
ing up a child in the way in which it should go.” Her responsibility 
is, therefore, increased, That excess of affection which seems 
to be supposed in this case, will not be admitted by her matronly 
readers, whose days and whose nights have been spent in a crowd- 
ed nursery. We never met with a well-principled lady of this de- 
scription, whose bosom thrilled with the domestic charities that 
did not contend against this sort of reasoning. Their hearts, they 


Jay, are sufficiently capacious to embrace, with equal affection, all 
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that has been intrusted to them. Like the sun they glance on alls 

and afford to each his share of influence, nutriment and life. The 

affection of a mother for a single child is more obvious, as the power 
of this luminary is more striking when its rays are concentrated to 

a focus: but it shines with the same brilliancy and diffuses the same 

heat in every direction in which it is intended to operate. 

At the very early age of eight years, we find miss Percy 
already commencing the “ giddy round” of pleasure. She has an 
invitation to go with a friend to a play. She had been confined to 
the house by a sore throat, and her mother refused to let her go 
out;—but, unaccustomed to acquiescence in the will of her parents, 
she persevered in her determination to be gratified. Entreaties 
were vain, and commands were resisted;—she prevailed by the 
well-known artifice of all little masters and misses; she screamed 
till she terrified both father and mother into submission. 

“ My mother,” she says, “ was one of the finer order of spi- 
vits—-she had an elegant, a tender, a pious mind. Often did she 
strive to raise my young heart to Him from whom I had so lately 
xeceived my being. But, alas! her too partial fondness, overlook- 
ed in her darling the growth of that pernicious weed whose shade 
is deadly to every plant of celestial origin. She continued uncon- 
sciously to foster in me that spirit of pride, which may indeed ad- 
mit the transient admiration of excellence, or even the passing 
fervors of gratitude, but which is manifestly opposite to vital piety, 

. which consists in a surrender of self-will, of self-righteousness, of 
self in every form, to the divine justice, holiness, and sovereignty. 

It was, perhaps, for training us to this temper, of such difficult 

yet such indispensable attainment, that the discipline of parental 
: » authority was intended. I have long seen reason to repent the 
i folly which deprived me of the advantages of this useful appren- 
| ticeship; but this conviction has been the fruit of discipline far 
more painful.” 

It would seem that the value of such a mother as is here de- 
scribed, in a religious point of view, is at least very questionable. 
©f what importance is principle, without that firmness of purposc 
which alone can bring it into active use? The deprivation of these 
advantages, however—-such as they were in her ill-fated case—was 
at once the consequence and the punishment of this unpardonabit 
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concession. The indisposition of Ellen was increased to a dan- 
eerous fever, and the life of her mother became the victim of 
anxiety and fatigue! This first interruption of her gayety was 
lamented, for some days, in violent storms of grief—“ though 
sometimes suspended by the contemplation of her jet ornaments” 
—and became very tiresome to her father. The complaints too 
of her attendants: “Sir, Miss Ellen wont go to bed”-——“ Miss wont 
get her lesson”——“ Miss Ellen wont be dressed’’~—continually dis- 
turbed him. He, therefore, sagely resolved to relieve himself by 
sending her toa fashionable boarding-school. Here, she says, “I 
spent seven years in laborious and expensive trifling, and the only 
accomplishment in which I had, perhaps, acquired proficiency, 
was music. But this proficiency—I blush whilst I write it—cost 
me the labour of seven hours a day!—full half the time which, af- 
ter deducting the seasons of rest and refreshment, remained for all 
the duties of a rational, a social, an immortal being. We were 
instructed in the art of wearing our clothes fashionably; but as for 
the ornaments of ‘a meek and quiet spirit,’ they were in no higher 
estimation than ‘ wimples, and round tires like the moon.’ ” 

In the summer of her sixteenth year she is taken home by 
her father, accompanied by Miss Arnold, a boarding-school com- 
panion, who had now become her bosom friend, by embracing all 
her opinions, and praising and defending her whether right or 
wrong. But “to be the judicious adviser of his daughter, and te 
share with him in the government of her turbulent spirit,” Mr. 
Percy had invited Miss Mortimer, a woman of real piety and a 
friend of her mother’s, to make his house her permanent abode. 
Miss M. however, “affected no authority—she was anxious to be 
useful, but afraid to be officious. She was even sparing of direct 
advice—and the humblest of human beings.” The young ladies, 
therefore, feeling no restraint, determined “to amuse themselves 
with her singularities.” They called her an argus—a duenna; 
they voted her a stick—a bore—a quiz; or to sum up all reproach 
in one comprehensive epithet, a methodist! 

They hid her prayer-book—pasted caricatures in her pew, 
er invented pitiable tales of distress, to make her trudge through 
the snow in search of objects of charity! But all was unavailing 
+a disturb the serenity of Miss M.’s pane ardent desire to 
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be useful to the daughter of her beloved friend, the hope of being: 
able to rescue her from the destruction to which she was advan- 
cing, triumphed over all mortifications. At length the fatal issue 
of one of their frolics had nearly softened miss P., at least so far 
as to think of a cessation of hostilities. 

The family were invited to dine with a neighbour—Mr. P. 
could not go—Miss M. accepted the invitation. But the young 
ladies, apprehensive that her presence might interfere with their 
pleasures, invented all manner of schemes to detain her at home: 
but all would not do—Mr. P. had determined that they should go 
under her auspices or not at all—so they were compelled to sub- 
mit. 

It was settled that Miss Arnold should ride, while Miss Percy 
drove Miss Mortimer ina curricle. To be avenged of their duenna, 
the two friends agreed to try the strength of her nerves by a race. 
Accordingly, with this good-natured purpose, they were no sooner 
out of sight of their home, than the signal being given, away they 
flew like lightning. Miss M. looked aghast—she even asked, if 
it would not be better to drive a little slower?—and with such mild- 
ness that Miss P. was about to check her horses, when the beau 
who rode with Miss A. passed them with a smack of his whip, 
which increased their speed beyond the power of restraint. At this 
moment, a woman who was passing, in standing aside to let the 
carriage pass, threw herself in his way, and both riders bounding 
over her, left her senseless in the road! 

“From the guilt of murder’? our heroine was saved by “a 
stranger.”? He seized the reins, and turning the horses short, they 
reared, backed, and in an instant overturned the carriage This 
“stranger” becomes afterwards an important personage in the 
story. His name is Maitland—a man of no common character, 
and a friend of the amiable Miss Mortimer. 

In giving this abstract of a work, which all will read with de-. 
light, perhaps we ought not to withhold our reprobation of so ab- 
horrent a practice as that above alluded to. A young lady of se- 
venteen, driving a pair of spirited horses, “ Jehu like,” may, pos- 
sibly, excite no surprise on the other side of the Atlantic; but, in 
our less adulterated land, it would be an invasion of the “ rights 
of man,” not less ridiculous than disgustine. 
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Poor Ellen had now joined the infatuated throng, who were 
in chase of pleasure, and she was not formed for a languid pur- 
suit. It became the employment of every day, of every hour. 
My mornings were spent at auctions, exhibitions, and milliners’ 
shops; my evenings wherever fashionable folly held her court. 
Miss Mortimer attempted gently to stem the torrent. She endea- 
voured to remove my temptation to seek amusement abroad, by 
providing it for me at home; but I had drunk of the inebriating 
cup, and the temperate draught was become tasteless to me. She 
tried to convince my reason; but reason was in a deep sleep, and 
stirred no further than to repulse the hand which would have rous- 
ed him. She attempted to persuade me, and I, to escape the sub- 
ject, told her, that when I had fulfilled the engagements which 
were to occupy every moment of my time for the six succeeding 
weeks, I would, on some rainy Sunday, stay at home all day, and 
patiently swallow my whole dose of lecture at a sitting. I look 
back with astonishment upon her patient endurance of my imper- 
tinences. But she saw my follies with the pity of a superior na- 
ture—aware, indeed, of the tremendous difference between her 
state and mine, yet remembering who it was that had “ made her 
to differ.” While she was basking in the sunshine of fortune and 
felicity, heedless of the present and careless of the future, her ex- 
cellent friend and monitor was gradually sinking under a tedious 
disease. Hopeless of being of any use in the family of Mr. P. 
she determined to retire to her own cottage. Mr. Maitland in the 
meantime had become a constant and highly-favoured visiter. He 
was received by Mr. P. with more than usual respect, and by Ellen 
with unwilling reverence for his steady virtues. She saw his ad- 
miration, and her vanity was excited to entangle such a man in her 
chains; but he resisted her power, and refused to give up his affec- 
tions to a woman whose whole heart was deyoted to amusement 
and flattery. 
The usual arts of butterfly beauties, which are not quite -so 
common here as in Europe, were resorted to, but without avail. 
“JT flourished the arm of which he had praised the beauty, 
that I might watch whether his gaze followed it in admiration. I 
was laboriously ‘ graceful,’ and sported my ‘7azf sensibility’ until 
it was any thing but naif. JI obtruded my ‘lovely singleness of 
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‘mind,’ till, I believe, 1 should have become a disgusting mass ol 
affectation, had it not been for the manly plainness of Mr. Mait- 
land. He at first appeared to look with surprise upon my altered 
demeanor; then fairly showed me by his manner, that he detected 
my fittle arts, and that he was alternately grieved to find me con- 
descending to plot, and angry that I could plot no better. ¢ That 
certainiy is the finest arm in England,’ whispered he one evening, 
when [ had been leaning upon it, exactly opposite to him, for five 
minutes, ‘so now you may put on your glove. Nay, instead of 
frowning, you should thank me for that blush; for, though pride 
and anger may have some share in it, it is not unbecoming since 
it is natural.’ I was sullen for a little, and muttered something 
about ‘impertinence’—but I never flourished my arm again.” 

While these, and a thousand other follies of the same sort, 
were exhibited in the house of Mr. P. the inconsiderate Ellen is 
fortunately delivered from a marriage with one of her profligate 
lovers, by the sudden bankruptcy and consequent death of her fa- 
ther—by his own hand! As his money had been his only resource, 
its loss is insupportable; he, thereforc, abandons his daughter to 
penury, and distraction. We cannot but stop to admire the sin- 
gular delicacy with which this horrible incident is related. It was 
too atrocious for remark; and is, therefore, but mentioned, and 
dismissed. 

Deserted now by the satellites of her sunshine—among whom 
was her pernicious friend miss A.—driven from her home, and 
overwhelmed by mortification, anguish, and despair—as she had 
lived without God in her prosperity—her sorrow was without con- 
solation! Day after day passed in dreary solitude. Disease was 
preying on her constitution—hopeless and indignant dejection rank- 
ling in her mind—when she was aroused by the appearance of her 
mother’s friend! Miss Mortimer had discovered her obscure re- 
treat. She came to comfort and console her—she brought her 
refreshments, and finally prevailed on the humbled outcast to ac- 
company her to her own home. Here, by the persuasive exam- 
ple of her pious protector, she is brought “ in the day of adversity 
to consider.”” She opened a book which was on her table—it was 
her mother’s Bible! She reads of benefits which she had forgot- 
ten—of duties which she had neglected—of threatenings which 
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she had despised! After much anxiety and diligent research, new 
views of her actions and prospects were given to her; and soothed, 
encouraged, and instructed by miss M. she is an altered creature. 
After a year’s residence with her, she says: “ Deprived, as I was, 
of all the baubles which I had once thought necessary to comfort, 
almost to existence, I was nearer to happiness than I had ever 
been while in the full enjoyment of all that pleasure, wealth, and 
flattery can bestow; for I now possessed all the materials of such 
happiness as this state of trial admits—good health, constant em- 
ployment, ‘the necessaries of this life, and the steady hope ef a 
better.’ ” 

In this subdued state of her mind, she receives a letter from 
Maitland—and she dwelt on his character with mingled pleasure 
and regret——“ pleasure, perhaps, not untainted with womanly va- 
nity; regret that, when I might have shared the labours, the vir- 
tues, the love of this noble soul, a senseless vanity made me cold 
to his affection—a mean coquetry wrecked me in his esteem! I 
might once, indeed, have bound him to me ferever; but it was now 
plain that he had cast off his inglorious shackles.” 

But this is not all—not only must the repentant Ellen relin- 
quish every hope of obtaining such a companion and protector as 
the virtuous Maitland might have been to her--she is now called 
to resign also her inestimable monitor, who expires in the tri- 
umph of Christian assurance! 

3ereaved of Miss M. she is again cast upon the world—*“ with- 


e499 


out an eye to pity!” JShe wanders from place to place, enduring 
~~ - 


a variety of suffering—-still patient-—still submissivel/ In the con- 
clusion——she again meets with Maitland in the highlands of Scet- 
land; his real name was Graham—the son of a chief—and the be- 
loved of his family. To him she is united; for he found her now 
“no longer the arrogant girl, whose understanding, dazzled by 
prosperity, was blind to his merits—whose heart, hardened by 
vanity, was insensible to his love-—no longer the thoughtless be- 
ing, whose hopes and wishes were engrossed by the most unsub- 
stantial of all the cheats that delude us in this world of shadows— 
but a humbled creature, thankful to find in his sound mind and 
steady principles, a support for her acknowledged weakness—a 
traveller to a better country, pleased to meet a fellow pilgrim, 
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| who, animating her diligence, and checking her wanderings, might 

‘om sooth the toils of her journey, and rejoice with her forever in its 

blessed termination.” | 
We have purposely avoided any thing like a detailed view of i 

the incidents of this tale, but confined ourself to the “ bringing i 

out” of its main object. The web of the narrative, however, is | 

woven with sufficient’skill to detain the idle, and, we hope, it may 

arouse the careless to serious meditation on the important moral 

which it is intended to inculcate. 
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INQUIRY INTO THE RANZ DES VACHES. 

Les Recherches sur les Ranz des Vaches ou sur les Chansons Pastorales des 
Bergers dela Suisse, avec Musique. Par George Tarenne. Paris, che: 

F. Louis, Libraire Rue de Saooie. No. 6. 

{From the British Critic. | 

PROBABLY in all the range of literature there is scarcely so 
fair a field for a truly elegant mind to trifle on, as the national mu- 
sic of Switzerland. Its accompaniments of bewitching, though 
solemn scenery, its antiquity, and history, its great simplicity con- 
sistent with its perfect sweetness, above all its romantic sway over 
the feelings of “ those far away,” present all together a combina- 
tion of circumstances, which we may not casily find in any other 
subject. Of these, however, though M. Tarenne has said much, ; 
it is very evident he thought little; while he wrote, he was busied, 
we guess, Jordinaire with a certain personage, of great merit 
doubtless, with whom however he is certainly on the best of terms. 
It is a common remark on the dispensations of Providence, : 
that however excellent in their own nature, yet in their relation ; 
to us they become instruments of good, or ill, according to the 
quality of those on whom they are bestowed. This is a remark 
often uttered, but like many other religious reflections, too little 
dwelt on; for it is able, if soberly meditated, to stir the soul with . 


! the deepest, the most solemn, we had almost said, the most fear- . 

As ful train of thoughts. Our present task will not allow us to pur- | b 
: sue it; nor should we have alluded to it, but for the sake of re. O 

marking how analogously the appearances, and phenomena of the , C 


natural world operate on that faculty of our mind, which we call t 
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taste, or the sensation of the sublime and beautiful. Anothei 
proof this, if others were wanted, of that mysterious harmony in 
the whole government of the One Universal Ruler, which, when- 
ever we comprchend it thoroughly, seems to operate with uniform 
means, and in an uniform manner; as in this remarkable instance 
of the moral and physical world, and the influence they exert va- 


rying both in force and kind according to the nature of the rect- 


pients. { 
bi 

Perhaps ona subject rather subtle we have not expressed our- t 
Selves very clearly; we shall be excused therefore if we explain oF 


ourselves a little more diffusely. To the simple and feeling heart, 
‘ne solemn majesty, or the rich beauty of the world around us 
speak with a power, that makes affectation of sentiment a thing 4 
impossible, the waving of woods, the almost unearthly piping of 
the winds, the quiet motion, and deep clearness of inland waters, 
the dark forms of mountains, and the eternal, yet ever-varying roar 
of cataracts; all the accidents of light and shade, of cloud or sun- 
shine, of time and season; these are powers, if we may be allowed 
the word, which weigh upon the man of true taste; their moral 
impression is indelible; and they excite a feeling of delight which 
he is not indeed ashamed of, which rather he glories in, but which 
he certainly fears to impart except to congenial bosoms. He wel! 
knows, that the impressions he has undergone, would appear to Pe 
many minds unnatural, or affected; and to him who feels strongly, 
there is no bugbear of opinion so dreadful, as the character of af- 
fectation. Such a man then, we may depend upon it, seldom 
communicates to the world, the sensation with which he has wit- 
nessed the grand displays of the magnificence of nature; they are 
nis pearls, not hoarded through avarice, but respectfully treasured 
up, that they may not by accident or carelessness be cast before 
swine. 


True it is, and a seeming exception to the rule, that the poet 


at times bursts forth in wild, and touching enthusiasm, with al- nt 
we 
most loquacious fondness for the loveliness, or sublimity of nature; aa 


but it.should be remembered, that he then ordinarily expresses 
only the feelings of recollection, somewhat softened in their ex- ne 
cess, and somewhat also strengthened in their hardihood; he thinks te 
too and writes in the fearlessness of solitude; and when the glow- 
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| ing thought comes boldly forth in the pomp and music ef verse, 
Ad ym it Is not so much the admiring tribute of the panegyrist, as the de- 


vout hymn of the worshippers. 


“SatgeRighyy, 


But how do these same scenes affect people of a different de- 
scription; the teemings of that most prolific of all mothers, the 


press, afford the best answer to the question; is it not too a me- 


_ Macha. con 
\ Sey See aaa 


is: lancholy fact, that the greatest nonsense has always been written 


Pood 


ther in describing the finest country? Minds suci as those to which 
we now ailude, feel none of the divinity of nature; on first view of 
a fine prospect they cast about for as fine an epithet, or as fine a 
sentence to characterize, or describe it by; cruelly interrupting 
the silent pleasures of those who do fecl, it is quite impossible 
they should themselves be affected; they have no time; they are 
otherwise employed. In the evening the fine epithet, or sentence 
find their way into the fine note-book; cud at the end of a few 
weeks the fine note-book splits into chapters, swells with compila- 
tions, is tricked up with fine poetry, and tinted sketches, and so 
becomes a standing drawing reom dish for the London season. 
Monsieur Auteur is as weil content to be a standing dish in the 
dining room where he reigns lord paramount in matters of taste, 
and so, as Duval says, “ Voiia, Madame Mathurine, I’histoire de : | 
mon amour pour Mademoiselle votre fille.” | 

We have followed our refiections a little out of the straight : 
path of our subject; yet they are not wholly foreign to our pur- 
pose, for it is only on atheory something like that which we have | 
laid down, that the existence of the present work can be accounted | ] 


for. M. Tarenne appcars from his own statement, p. 11, to have | , 





travelled in Switzerland a few years ago; in a very early morning ¢ 
i walk in the canton de Vaud, it was his good (or pervaps consider- f 
if ing all the unhappy consequences, we should rather say his bad) ‘| 
| fortune to light on a young peasant girl, who sung a ranz des va- c 
ches, as she conducted her cattle to the pasture. M. Tarenne b 
was probably fresh from a sojourn at Paris— 
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The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound: 
If chance, with nymph-like step, fair virgin pass, 


What pleasing seemed, for her now pleases more.” 


He assures us accordingly, that it would be quite impossible 
to express “ the ravishment and ecstacy” into which he was thrown 
by this damsel’s song. At breakfast he could do nothing but talk 
of what he had seen and heard; and he set all his friends at work 
to procure him a copy of the music. He was astonished, he says, 
to find that there were extant many different airs, peculiar to the 
different cantons; this led him to extend his researches, and we 
are now presented with the result of labours, which occupied the 
author and his friends “ many months.” 

We confess, with great deference to Monsieur Tarenne, that 
we should have been better pleased, if instead of limiting us to 
eight airs selected by his own judgment, his book had contained 
all those with which the kindness of his friends supplied him. 
Any music, which is really national, and characteristic, must be 
interesting; but unless we are much mistaken, the Swiss Ranz 
des Vaches have an absolute, and no inconsiderable merit. The 
quality, which pervades them all, is a wild and pathetic simplici- 
ty; and the alternations of quick and slow movements, are peculi- 
liarly appropriate to the words which are sung to them, and the 
actual employment of the singers. In the slow parts, the poetry, 
rude as it is, sometimes in the way of soliloquy, sometimes in dia- 
logue, turns on the occupations and circumstances of the peasants 
of Switzerland; in the quick movement the singer seeming to re- 
collect himself, eddresses his cattle, either urging them to pass to 
the feeding ground, or calling them to the chalet to be milked. 
The following is the first couplet of the Grugere Ranz des Va- 
ches, which we give with the French interlineary translation, as 
being the most popular, and common in Switzerland. 

L4 x’armailli dei Colombetté 
Les vachers des Colombeties 
Dé bon matin sé san léva 
De bon matin se sont leves. 
A a 4 a 
Liauba, Liauba por aria 
Vaches, Vaches pour ( vous) truire. 
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Then follows the quick movement, which is the burthen of al! 
the succeeding couplets. 


** Vinidé toté bliantz et nairé 

Venez toutes, blanches et noires, 

Rodz’ et molaillé, dzjouven et otro 
Vouges, et etoilees, jeunes, et autres 
Déso on tzchano, yo Té vos ario 

Sous un chene, on je vous trais 

Déso on treimblio yo ré treintzo 

Sous un tremble, on je tranche (le luit_) 
Liauba, Liauba por aria 

Vaches, Vaches, pour ( vous_) traire.” 

The words of this ballad go on to describe with considerable 
archness the progress of the whole herd to the mountains arrested 
by a bog; in this distress the herdsmen, who are the singers, be- 
think themselves of a singular mode of relief; the eldest and chief 
despatches Peter fis assistant to the curé of the parish to implore 


~an Ave Maria by way of passe-par-tout. The dialogue between 


Peter andthe curé is very edifying; the latter stipulates for 2 
cheese made of unskimmed milk as the price of his prayers, and 
the former demands in return that the curé should send his maid- 
servant to take it from them. To this proposal the curé objects 
the good looks of the virgin, which he is afraid might be too strong 
a temptation for Peter’s virtue. Peter however replies, not un. 
happily, that he knows better, than to trespass on the goods of the 


shurch. 
“Dé preindré lo bein dé légllisé 


De prendre le bien de Veglise. 
No né sériens pa pardounna. 
Nous ne serions point pardonnes.”” 

All however comes to an amicable conclusion; the Ave Maria 
is said, the cows pass the deep places, and in the evening give an 
unusual quantity of milk; the overflowing efficacy of the priestly 
interference. 

Sometimes the subjects are of a more domestic nature; in the 
appenzelois song is introduced a dialogue between a husband and 
wife, or rather a conjugal parley, one a¢ the other. 


> . . 
** T know well,” commences the lady, “‘ when all humour for singing leaves 


me; it is, when [ sit down with two cradles rocking in my chainber, when ms 
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husband in a passion beats me with his fist, and when the winter wind enters by 


every hole into the house.” 


Under these circumstances it was certainly very natural to 
lase her singing, and dancing propensities; the husband however 
does not seem much better off; “ Since I took a wife I have had no 
more bread to eat; since I took a wife, I have never known hap- 
piness.”” These are specimens of Swiss pastoral, it must be con- 
fessed rather in the school of Crabbe, than of Theocritus, or Vir- 
cil. Let us hear however, the profound speculation of M. Tarenne 
on the passage. 


“ Probably,” says he, “in Switzerland as elsewhere, in the desert as in the 
city, among the lowest, as well as the greatest people, marriage has its miseries, 
and its evils. Must we repeat after Menanderg whoever would be happy, should 
leave others to marry, and never do so himself. Perhaps there is more than one 
reason for so saying; but it is not easy to reduce the axiom to practice. » The 
God of nature cries to us with a voice far move powerful, than that of ali the 
misanthrope phitosophers, or no philosophers. Non est bonum esse hominem 
solum, it is not good for man to be alone (nor woman either.)” 


This is a very fair specimen of our author’s powers, and taste 
as an annotator, but we return to the subject: The citations, which 
we have just given, will perhaps raise in our readers’ minds no 
very high idea of the poetry of the Ranzdes Vaches. Indeed 
though a little enthusiastic on all that relates to Switzerland, we 
do not claim for it any very high share of praise. But it is not to 
be supposed, that they universally turn on subjects, such as those 
which we have selected; sometimes they commemorate the fidelity 
of the youths, and the beauty of the maids of the canton; sometimes 
they are more -géneral and national; but they are always simple and 
unaffected. 

To the music, however, and to the scenery, in the bosom of 
which they are sung, must \e attributed the great charm of the 
Ranz des Vaches, at least to foreigners. When winding through a 
deep valley, or climbing either of its mountainous sides, or per- 
haps still more happily, when paddling across a lake, if one of 
these airs is heard, proceeding from females in a cottage, or con- 
cealed in a wood, a momentary enthusiasm is excited of the most 
glowing nature, but which it is vain to imagine, that we can ever 
revive by the same music under other circumstances. It is natu- 
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ral to be anxious to collect, and transport with us the simple songs, 
that once occasioned us such lively emotions of delight; but it 
would perhaps be more just, and save us some disappointment, if 
we never repeated them in an English music room. 

On the Swiss himself however the effect is very different. In 
his own country, except on extraordinary occasions, the song-has 
naturally very little power to move him; to the educated classes, 
the execution of it appears rude, and the words low and rustic; 
and as for the common people, though they sing it with a certain 
degree of pleasure, yet they are too much occupied in necessary 
labours, and their state of cultivation is too little advanced, to make 
it probable, that any thing of the kind should affect them strongly. 

sut when they hear, or sing the strain in foreign lands, then it is 
that young and old, and high and low feel equally and strongly its 
powerful influence; then it is that operating as a spell, it summons 
up to their view the blue lake, or the white torrent; the corn-field 
and the wood, with the village-spire glittering in the sun-shine; 
the rolling mist on the side of the mountain, at one moment con- 
cealing, at another disclosing the dark-brown chalets, that seem 
perched on high beyond all human access; the eternal snows 
above, and the sunny vineyard below. Nor does the association 
cease with these visible objects; but each and all of them are con- 
nected with some recollections of dearer and more iasting import, 
of the years of childhood gone for ever, of friends still cherished 
if living, or regretted in the grave; of dangers escaped, of love 
rewarded, and perhaps, still more deeply than all, the never-for- 
saken hope 


* Here to return—and die at home at last.” 


This important distinction, we are of opinion, that Rousseau 
did not sufficiently contemplate, when he complained that the Ranz 
des Vaches no longer produced the same effect on the minds of 
the Swiss, which had been recorded of them in times past. It was 
indeed a convenient observation on which to ground the inference 
of a national degeneracy in his countrymen. ‘To this purpose he 
used it, and, as might be well expected, he has been copied by 
most of the witlings, who have had occasion to remark on the sub- 


ject since. Monsieur Tarenne is among the number. 
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“ Si cet air alpestre ne produit plus aujourd’hui le méme effet sur eux, 
loinque cela soit a leur louange, ce changement moral prouve malheureusement, 
quwils ne sont plus les hommes de la nature, qu’ils ont perdu les gotits de leur an- 
cienne et respectable simplicité, qu’en un mot il ne sont plus ce qu’etaient leurs 


bons alteux.” P. LI. 


It may be true, or it may be false, that the Swiss have dege- 
nerated from the simplicity and integrity of their forefathers; but 
according to our notions, the enthusiasm orthe coldness with which, 
on ordinary occasions, a Ranz des Vaches is heard by them in their 
own country, can be no criterion of the question. We repeat on 
‘ordinary occasions;”’ because, if, where the national! feeling 
ought to be strongly excited, it should be found cold and listless; 
if, at military shows or public festivals, the national airs were heard 
without enthusiasm, we might be induced to draw the inference 
which we now oppose. 

We are happy however to be able to state, that this is by no 
means the case. The fall of Buonaparte and the dismemberment 
of the French empire have not been productive of immediate 
tranquillity in Switzerland; the unavoidable difficulties attendant 
on the framing a new federal pact, and the resisted claims of pow- 
erful cantons to their influence, and every dominion over the infe- 
rior and once vassal states, which it was the policy of the French 
mediation to abolish; all these causes have occasioned much dis- 
content and agitation among the different states. But allowing 
for this, we feel justified in saying, and we appeal to no small 
number of our readers, who may be able to contradict a false or 
exaggerated statement, that on all public occasions no lack of the 
true national enthusiasm was to be seen; the memory of times 
past was properly cherished, and the great and general wish seem- 
ed to be to make Switzerland now, what she had been in the 
brightest page of her history. 

We are not afraid to advance a step farther in the argument; 
as far as our experience serves, the Swiss, as a people, are still 
remarkable for their naiveté of manners and simplicity of heart. 
Among them, more frequently perhaps than in any other part of 
Europe, are to be found proprietors living on their own estates in 
that simple plenty, and with that hospitality, which we so much 
hoast of inour English gentleman. The chateau generally stands 
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at the head of, or little removed from the village, to which it gives 
name; the interior certainly will bear no comparison in comfort or 
splendour with that of an English mansion; but nothing is wanting 
to the comfort of the guest that the attention of the host can af- 
ford him. All this however, (which is most to our present pur- 
pose) is consistent with the greatest simplicity; the board, though 
plentifully, is plainly covered; the best wines afforded are (espe- 
cially in the southern cantons) of Swiss or French growth; the 
hours observed very early, and perhaps with unusual but perfectly 
inoffensive frankness, the traveller is dismissed to bed two hours 
before midnight. 

But it is on occasions of a public nature still more remarka- 
ble, that the national character manifests itself. Those who have 
witnessed in the course of the last summer the fétes on the lake of 
Geneva, will certainly not think that a want of simplicity was at- 
tributable to those who celebrated them. Indeed we have, not 

vithout regret on some occasions, seen our countrymen disposed 

to smile, at what they thought an excess of that quality. But in 
truth, an Englishman is not the best judge in the world of these 
matters; having the fear of ridicule perpetually before his eyes, 
he cannot account for that wild, yet not ungraceful “ abandon” of 
manners and deportment, which the soberest foreigners sometimes 
display. Without remembering that important distinction of cha- 
racter, we shall often, as Englishmen, be led to form a very wrong 
estimate of those, into whcse society we may be casually thrown 
on the continent. 

It was on the 19th of last September, that the official act of 
the Diet, by which Geneva was admitted into the Confederation, 
was received at that place. By accident, on the same day, a party 
had been formed to pass the morning on the Salese, a small moun- 
tain in Savoy, at a short distance from Geneva. At noon, the ex- 
pected event was announced by cannons firing, bell-ringing, and 
all the effervescence of popular transport; the party in the moun- 
tains, who were partly Vaudois and partly Genevois, conjsecturing 
the import of the sounds, and hailing a circumstance that added 
another tie to private friendship, embraced each other even with 
tears; while the ladies among them sung in chorus the Gougere 


Ranz des Vaches. This anecdote is so appropriate to our pur- 
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pose, that we trust that we shall! be excused for relating it; at least 
it proves, that the Ranz des Vaches are still considered, in all mo- 
ments of patriotic enthusiasm, as the national watch-words and 
bond of union; and that they still hold that place in the recollec- 
tion of a Swiss, which an Englishman assigns in his to God save 
the King, or a Frenchman (we hope) to Henri Quatre, and Char- 
mante Gabrielle, It is curious by the way to observe with what 
great accuracy, the song of each nation is adapted to the peculi- 
arities of its respective character. 

The anecdote, which we have just related, was drawn from 
the higher classes of society; but it would be easy to adduce others 
of a similar nature, from the lowerorders. On the same occasion 
to which we have alluded already, among the clamour of a rejoi- 
cing population, who thronged the streets in the evening, were to 
be heard from time to time troops of ycung men, who sung in 


p narmony the Chanson de l’Escalade, or some one or other 
ot taog des Vaches. Among the regiments of the different 
canto :s remarkable how many of the private soldiers are in 


’ 


the havit of singing in parts or in chorus these simple airs. In 
order to relieve the citizens in part from the burthen of garrison 
duty, it was usual with the provisional government of Geneva to 
admit smali bodies of hired troops from other Cantons; in this way 
they received successively quotas from Friburgh, Soleure, and 
Appenzell; the entry and departure of these allies was usually a 
scene of great interest; and public singing in the streets was al- 
ways one token of the popular enthusiasm. It is but recently 
that the Appenzellois have been recalled; on the evening previous 
to their departure they patrolled the streets singing in small par- 
ities in the manner above described; one of these parties, consist- 
ing of twelve, was invited by a gentleman into his heuse; a sup- 
per was placed before them, and wine allowed them freely. All 
these men were privates, yet they drank moderately, but sung a 
ereat variety of national hymns and songs; concluding with one, 
in the burthen of which they all rose, joined hands, and repeated 
‘‘jurons de nous aimer toujours.” 

We owe an apology, perhaps, to our readers, for the intro- 
duction of these anecdotes, but we think they go to establish the 
fact, that the national character of the Swiss, in this respect at 
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least, 1s essentially the same as it ever was. At least they raise a 





doubt as to the truth of the contrary assertion. 

Before we conclude this article, which has already exceeded 
the limits we had designed for it; it is our duty to return for a few 
moments to Monsicur Tarenne. He might perhaps complain, 
that we had not fairly treated him, if we took no further notice of 
him. ‘Tothe words of the airs he has added voluminous notes, 
which form, indeed, the bulk of his little treatise. These we have 
turned over with some attention, for the purpose of extracting 
something for his credit, and for the amusement of our readers. 
At page 24, is a long, and learned note on pastoral poetry, at the 
conclusion of which is laid down the author’s creed in all matters 
of taste: 


**Cependant j’avouveral que je ne me suis jamais senti aucun gout pour les 
pastorales feintes, ou d’imitation, 4 commencer par les idylles de Theocrite. Tout 
cela presente 4 mon esprit je ne sais quoi qui lui deplait, vraisemblablement & 
cause, que j’abhorre par caractére apprét, et le gard en toutes choses, et que 


yaime avec passion le simplicité dans toutes ses formes, et sous tous ses aspects.” 


This is followed by a note descriptive of the Alphorn, the 
usual accompaniment to the Ranz des Vaches, of which it will 
be proper to give some account. This is a wind instrument ex- 
tremely simple in its construction, and limited in the compass of 
its powers. In shape it resembles a common cow’s horn, and 
probably was at first literally nothing more. But its length is now 
ordinarily increased to six feet, with a spherical embouchure, and 
a moderate aperture at the otherextremity. It is formed of bark, 
closely bound through the whole length with cord; of course it has 
no stops. We do not easily conceive, at first, how an instrument 
so rude and simple can be rendered subservient, with any effect, 
io the purposes of harmony. The fact 1s however certain, that 
aided by the circumstances of distance and echo, when skilfully 
managed, it forms a very delightful support to the voice, which it 
accompanies. 


From page 74 to 78 is an account sufficiently detailed (if we 
could depend on its correctness) of the management of the Swiss 
dairy; but for the reason implied by our parenthesis, and on account 
of its extreme length, we forbear to extract it. 
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We shall now take our leave of Monsieur Tarenne. Our opi- 
nion of him and his work may be collected from what we have said 
of both; and we are sorry that we cannot form one more favoura- 
ble to both; but it is our duty to disclose the worthlessness of a 
book, which, from its portable shape and neatness, as well as the 
nature of its subject, would probably meet with many purchasers. 
If our readers can procure the German Collection, or the Selec- 
tion published by Haller at Berne, they may well spare themselves 
the addition of the Researches of Mons. Tarenne. 

So much for our author—but if we concluded with him we 
should omit the choicest treasure of his book, a note by the well- 
known Viotti, on what is called his Ranz des Vaches. We had 
some doubts at first, whether it would be quite fair to notice such 
a production, inserted, perhaps, without his consent or knowledge; 
but these were removed by observing, that it has already been 
printed more than once in works of considerable circulation on 
the continent; and by recollecting, that he who could write such a 
jetter must be infinitely too magnanimous to regard our poor com- 
ments. Comment, however, we will not make, but leave a faith- 


ful translation of it to our readers’ reflections, as the conclusion of 


the article. 


** This Ranz des Vaches is neither the same with that which our friend 
Jean Jaques has made ts acquainted with in his works, nor with that with which 
M. De la Borde speaks in his book on music. 

** 1 know not if it is familiar to many people; all that I know is, that I 
heard it in Switzerland, and that I learned it never to forget it more. 

**] was walking alone, towards the decline of day, in those solemn scenes, 
where one never feels inclined to talk; the weather was beautiful; the wind, 
which I detest (que je déteste) was at peace; all was calm, all was analogous to 
my feelings: and I carried within me that melancholy, which every day at this 
same heur concentrates my soul from the first moment of my existence. 

“ My thought was indifferent to my thoughts; it wandered, and my feet 
followed it. No object had the preference of my heart; it was only prepared 
for that tenderness, and love, which since has cost me so many afilictions, and 
beought me acquainted with happiness! My imagination immobile (if I may so 
say) by the absence of the passi.ns, was without movement. 

‘1 went, I came, I ascended, I descended among those sublime mountains; 
chance at length conducted me into a valley, to which at first ! paid no atten- 
tion. It was not, till some time afier, that I perceived, that it was delicious, 


and such as I had often seen described in Gessner; flowers, turf, streamlets-~al! 
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was there, all made up a perfect picture there, and formed an harmony com- 
plete. 

“ There, I sat myself mechanically on a rock without being fatigued, and 
delivered myself up to that profound reverie, which Ihave experienced frequente 
ly during my life, that reverie, in which my ideas wander, mix, and coufound 
themselves one with another to such a degree, that I forget, that I am stili on 
the earth. 

“TI will not say what it is, that produces in me this species of ecstacy, whe- 
ther it is the slumber of the soul, or rather the absence of the thinking facul- 
fies; I will only say that [ love it, that 1 suffer it to carry me away; and tiat I 
would on no account wish to be free from it. 

*‘ There then [ was upon the rock, when suddenly my ear, or rather my 
whole existence, was struck with certain sounds; now quick, and precipitated, 
now prolonged, and continuous, which came from one mountain, and fled to the 
other without being repeated by the echoes. It was a long trumpet; a female 
voice mingled itself with these sounds, sad, sweet, and touching; and formed ‘a2 
perfect unison. Struck as it were by enchantment, | rouse myself on a sudden, 
{ start from my lethargy, shed some few tears, and learn, or rather I engrave in 
my memory the Ranz des Vaches, which I now send you.” 


With poor Marotte in the Precieuses Ridicules, we exclaim— 


**Dame! je n’entends point Je Latin, et je n’ai pas appris, comme vous, la 
filofie dans le lyre, il faut parler chretien, si yous youlez, que je yous entende.”’ 


MAWE’S TRAVELS. 


Travels in the interior of Brazil, particularly. in the gold and diamond dis- 
tricts of that country, by authority of the prince regent of Portugal; including 
a voyage to the Rio De La Plata, and an historical sketch of the revolution of 
Buenos Ayres. TIilustrated with five engravings. By John Mawe, author of 
“‘ The Mineralogy of Derbyshire.” Philadelphia, published by M. Carey, and 
Wells and Lilly, Boston, 8vo. 1816. 


Since sir Richard Phillips laid aside his jaunting Carr, we have 
been favoured with a number of books of travels, opening new and 
important views of the state of manners, the strength and resour- 
ces of foreign countries. The amusing jest books which sir 
John manufactured with such good humoured pleasantry, have 
had their day; and he who should now undertake to publish a 
book of travels, would be expected tobe something more than a 
“ stranger” inthe country which he should pretend to describe. 

The recent removal of the house of Braganza,,and the establish- 
ment of anew empire in that region, has excited-the attention of the 
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inquisitive to the ‘interior of the Brazils. Few countries afford 
amore ample field for the investigations of the mineralogist, than 
this. rich and extensive territory. For such pursuits Mr Mawe 
had already distinguished himself in a treatise by which he is ad- 
vantageously known in the scientific world. The present work isa 
new proof of his perseverance, his thirst of knowledge and his skill. 
The public was in possession of very little information on the sub- 
ject of the geology of this country: owing, chiefly, to the circum- 
stance that no Englishman was ever before allowed to travel in 
the interior. The desideratum is amply supplied in the present 
work. The arrival of the Royal family from Lisbon, introduced a 
new order of things. The Prince Regent expressed a particular 
desire that our author should visit his farm at Santa Cruz, and to 
establish a dairy similar to those which are so common in the smi- 
ling vales of England. The picture which he draws of the summer 
residence of his majesty represents an establishment by no means 
very desirable. 


After about fifty miles hard riding we arrived at the farm about six in the 
evening much fatigued. The accommodations we met with, fully explained to 
me the motive of his royal highness’s minister in inquiring into the state of his 
domain. Having presented my official letters, I was obliged to wait until ten 
o’ clock before the slightest refreshment could be procured. Naot a dish of coffee 
was to be had; the only fare set before us was some lean beef half-boiled, cer- 
tainly the worst I had ever tasted in Brazil. The mulatto who attended us en- 
gaged to have breakfast ready by seven next morning; we were in readiness at 
the hour, and though told it was coming immediately, we waited three hours; 
when just as we were ordering out the horses to Rio to avoid being famished, 
the repast was announced, with an excuse that it could not come sooner, because 
no milk could be procured. 

I then took a survey of the establishment and rode over the grounds. The 
house, I was informed, was once a convent of Jesuits, who possessed also the 
extensive tract of land attached to it, which they managed much better thaa 
their sucecssors, if we may judge by the remains of their undertakings. The 
edifice is neither large nor grand: it is built in a quadrangular form, with an 
open court in the centre, and galleries inside to the first aud second floors 
The apartments are thirty-six in number, very small, having been adapted to 
the use of the brotherhood, and since their departure only in a slight degree 
altered and decorated for the reception of the royal family, as their summer 
residence. In front of the house, to the southward, extends one of the finest 
plains in the world, two leagues square, watered by twe rivers navigable far 
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small craft, and bounded by fine bold rocky scenery, embellished in many parts 
with noble forest trees. This plain is clothed with rich pasture, and supports 
from seven to eight thousand head of cattle. A considerable part of it lies low, 
and abounds with bogs which might easily be laid dry and rendered cultivable 
by proper drainage. The park occupies in its entire extent upwards of one 
hundred square miles, a territory almost as large as some of the late principali- 
ties of Italy, and capable, by its proximity and connection with the capital both 
by land and water, of being rendered one of the most productive and populous 
in Brazil. Under the present system of management it is in a progressive state 
of deterioration; two small corners, the best of the land, one about half a league 
square, and the other more than a league square, have been already, through 
disingenuous artifices, sold off, and the rest may in no long time be sacrificed te 
men whose cupidity stimulates them to depreciate its value, unless proper means 
are used to thwart their nefarious designs. 

The negroes on this estate, including all descriptions, amount to about fif- 
teen hundred in number. They are in general a very excellent class of men, 
tractable and gentle in their dispositions, and by no means deficient in intellect. 
Great pains have been taken to enlighten them. They are regularly instructed 
in the principles of the Christian faith, and have prayers publicly read to then 
morning and evening, at the commencement and close of their day’s labour 
Plots of ground, at their own choice, are assigned to each, and two days in the 
week, besides the incidental holidays, are allowed them to raise and cultivate 
produce for their own subsistence; the rest of their time and labour is devoted 
to the service of his highness. The system of management, however, is so bad, 
that they are half starved, almost destitute of clothing, and most miserably 
lodged; their average earnings do not amount to a penny per day each. In this 
extent of fine ground scarcely an inclosure is made; the cultivated lands are 
full of weeds, and the coffee-plantations are little better than a mere coppice 
wood, in which the wild shrubs grow higher than the coffee-trees. The cattle 


are most deplorably neglected, and there is not upon the whole premises 4 


horse fit for the meanest beggar te ride. 


Mr. Mawe endeavoured to make some improvements, but 
after many ineffectual efforts, he found it impossible to surmount 
the difficulties which were interposed by prejudice, passion or cu- 
pidity. He resigned his charge and left his majesty to be still 
cheated by his courtiers. Some time after this he solicited 


his royal highness for permission to go and explore the diamond mines of 
Serra do Frio. This favour had never as yet been granted to a foreigner, 
nor had any Pertugueze been permitted to visit the district where the works 
are situated, except on business relative te them, and even then, under restric 
tions which rendered it impossible to acquire the means of giving an adequate 


liseription of them to the public. Through the kind mediation of the Conde 
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de Linhares, the permission was granted, and my passports and letters of re- 
eommendation were speedily made out. Lord Strangford used his influence to 
further my undertaking, and it was through his goodness, in recommending me 
that I obtained admission to the archives, for the purpose of examining all the 
manuscript maps, and of copying from any of them, whatever might be neces 
gary to guide me in my route. 


We shall not follow his route over the barrier of Alpine moun- 
tains that stretch along the coast: nor can we pause to copy his de- 
lineations of scenery or society. For the present we must content 
ourseives with his account of the manner of washing for diamonds, 
which we have farther illustrated by anengraved view. Upon his 
arrival in a miserably sterile country, which may have been so 
marked by the hand of nature, in order to teach the important les- 
son, that wealth is not always accompanied by happiness, his guides 
announced that they were in the “Diamond District.” Soon after 
this he visited the greatest of the diamond works, called Mandan- 
ga, which employs about 1000 negroes, and on particular occasion¢ 
double that number. 


The method of washing for diamonds at this place is as follows:—A shed 
is erected in the form ofa parallelogram, twenty-five or thirty yards long and 
about fifteen wide, consisting of upright posts which support a roof thatched with 
long grass. Down the middle of the area of this shed a current of water is con- 
veyed through a canal covered with strong planks, on which the cascalhao is 
laid two or three feet thick. On the other side of the area is a ffooring of planks, 
from four to five yards long, imbedded in clay, extending the whole length of 
the shed, and having a slope from the canal, of three or four inches to a yard. 
This flooring is divided into about twenty compartments or troughs, each about 
three feet wide, by means of planks placed on their edge. The upper ends of all 
these troughs (here called canoes ) communicate with the canal, and are so formed 
that water is admitted into them between two planks that are about an inch 
separate. Through this opening the current falls about six inches into the 
trough, and may be directed to any part of it, or stopped at pleasure by means 
of a small quantity of clay. For instance, sometimes water is required only from 
one corner of the aperture, then the remaining part is stopped;. sometimes it is 
wanted from the centre, then the extremes are stepped: and sometimes only a 
gentle rill is wanted, then the clay is applied accordingly. Along the lower 
ends of the troughs, a small channel is dug to carry off the water. 

On the heap of casealhao, at equal distances, are placed three high chairs* 
for the officers and overseers. After they are seated, the negroest enter the 


* In order toinsure the vigilance of the overseers, these chairs are constructed without backe 
or any other support on which a person can recline. 

+ The negroes employed in these works are the property of individuals, who let them te 
hire at the daily rate of three vengteme of gold, equal to abeut eight-pence, government sup 
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troughs, each provided with a rake of a peculiar form and short handle, with 
which he rakes into the trough about fifty or eighty pounds weight of cascalhao. 
The water being then let in upon it, the cascalhao is spread abroad and continu- 
ally raked up to the head of the trough, so as to be kept in constant motion. 
This operation is performed for the space of a quarter of an hour; the water 
then begins to run clearer, having washed the earthy particles away, the gravel- 
like matter is raked up to the end of the trough; after the current flows away 
quite clear, the largest stones are thrown out, and afterwards those of inferior 
size, then the whole is examined with great care for diamonds.* When a negro 
finds one, he immediately stands upright and elaps his hands, then extends 


them, holding the gem between his fore-finger and thumb; an overseer receives 
it from him, and deposits it in a gamella or bowl, suspended from the centre of 
the structure, half full of water. Yn this vessel all the diamonds found in the 
course cf the day are placed, and at the close of work are taken out and deliv- 
ered to the principal officer, who, after they have been weighed, registers the 
particulars in a book kept for that pupose. 

When a negro is so fortunate as to find a diamond of the weight of an oc- 
tavo (17 1-2 earats,) much ceremony takes place; he is crowned with a wreath 
of flowers and earried in procession to the administrator, who gives him his 
freedom, by paying his owner for it. He also receives a present of new clothes, 
and is permitted to work on his own account. When a stone of eight or ten 
carats is found, the negro receives two new shirts, a complete new suit, with a 
hat and a handsome knife. For smaller stones, of trivial amount proportienate 
premiums are given. During my stay at Tejuco a stone of 16 1-2 carats was 
found: it was pleasing to see the anxious desire manifested by the officers, that 
it might prove heavy enough to entitle the poor negro to his freedom, and when 
on being delivered and weighed, it proved only a carat short of the requisite 
weight, all seemed to sympathize in his disappointment. 

Many precautions are taken to prevent the negroes from embezzeling dia- 
monds. Although they work in a bent position, and consequently never know 
whether the overseers are watching them or not, yet it is easy for them to omit 
gathering any which they see, and to place them in a corner of the trough for 
the purpose of secreting them at leisure hours, to prevent which they are fre- 
quently changed while the operation is going on. A word of command be- 
ing given by the overseers, they instantly move into each other’s troughs, so 


} 


that no opportunity of collusion can take place. If a negro be suspected of 
having swallowed a diamond, he is confined ina strong room until the fact can be 


A 


ascertained. Formerly the punishment inficted on a negro for smuggling dia- 


monds was coniiseation of his person to the state: but it being thought too hard 


. - * % . , oa! ° s* ° - « 
piying them with vietuals. very offieer of the establishment is allowed the privilege of hay 
mura certain number of negroes employed. 

* ihe negoo sare constantly attending to the ecascalhao from the very commencement o- 
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for the owner to suffer for the offence of his servant, the penalty has been come 
muted for personal imprisonment and chastisement. This is a much lighter 
punishment than that, which their owners or any white man would suffer for a 
similar offence. 

There is ne particular regulation respecting the dress of the negroes: they 
work in the clothes most suitable te the nature of their employment, generally 
in a waistcoat and a pair of drawers, and not naked, as some travellers have 
stated. Their hours of labour are from a little before sun-rise until sun-set, 
half an hour being allowed for breakfast, and two hours at noon. While wash- 
ing they change their posture as often as they please, which is very necessary, 
as the work requires them to place their feet on the edges of the trough, and to 
stoop considerably. This posture is particularly prejudicial to young growing 
negroes, as it renders them in-kneed. Four or five times during the day they 
all rest, when snuff, of which they are very fond, is given to them. 

The negroes are formed into working parties, called troops, containing two 
hundred each, under the direction of an administrator and inferior officers. 
Fach troop has a clergyman and a surgeon to attend it. With respeet to the 
subsistence of the negroes, although the present governor has in some degree 
improved it by allowing a daily portion of fresh beef, which was not allowed by 
his predecessors, yet I am sorry to observe that it is still poor and scanty; and 
in other respects they are more hardly dealt with than those of any other esta- 
blishment which I visited: notwithstanding this, the owners are all anxious to 


get their negroes into the service, doubtless from sinister motives. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE FINE ARTS. 
ANALYSIS OF MR. ALLSTON’S PICTURE OF THE DEAD MAN RAISED 


*§ And the bands of the Moabites invaded the land at the coming in of the 
vVear. 

** And it came to pass as they were burying a man, that behold, they spied a 
band of men, and they cast the man into the sepulchre of Elisha; and when the 
man was let down and touched the benes of Elisha, he revived.’ 


II. KinGs, chap. xiii. v. 20, 21. 


THE passage in scripture from which the subject of Mr. 
Allston’s picture is taken, does not seem, to the general reader, to 
offer any particular field for a display of the powers of the art of 
painting.—It would appear indeed unfit to form the groundwork 
of a composition; as the miraculous part of it is connected with 


4 


details which are only calculated to excite disagreeable sensatiens: 
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and the delicate manner in which Mr. Allston has treated them, is 





not one of the least merits of the picture. 

But it is the peculiar property of genius to create.—It is rare 
that any single fact offers every requisite for a poem, or a picture, 
when unadorned, or not rendered prominent by the subordinate 


fiction of the imagination. In the production before us, a high 
degree of interest has been given, and a great deal of animation 
is thrown into the surrounding groups by the expression of the 
various emotions excited by the performance of a miracle; and 
above all by the touching episode of the family of the deceased, 
which is very naturally introduced as assisting at his funeral. 

An account of the gencral disposition of these different 
groups, and of the emotions which the artist has attempted to 
express in the countenance of each individual, cannot be better 


given than in his own words. 


“The sepulchre of Elisha is supposed to be in a cavern among the moun- 
tains; such places in those early ages being used for the interment of the dead. 
In the fore-ground is the man at the moment of reanimation, in which the artist 
has attempted, both in the action and the colour, to express the gradual recoiling 
of life upon death; behind him, in a dark recess, are the bones of the prophet, 
the skull of which is peculiarised by a preternatural light; at bis head and feet 
are two slaves, bearers of the body;—the ropes still in their hands, by which they 
have let it down, indicating the act that moment performed; the emotion attempt- 
ed in the figure at the feet is that of astonishment and fear, modified by doubt, 
as if still requiring further confirmation of the miracle before him, while in the 
figure at the head, is that of unqualified immoveable terror. In the most promi- 
nent group above, is a soldier, in the act of rushing from the scene; the violent 
and terrified action of this figure was chosen to illustrate the miracle by the 
contrast which it exhibits to that habitual firmness, supposed to belong to the 
military character, showing his emotion to preceed from no mortal cause. ‘The 
figure grasping the soldier’s arm, and pressing forward to look at the body, is 
expressive of terror, overcome by curiosity. The group on the left, or rather 
behind the soldier, is composed of two men, of different ages, earnestly listening 
to the explanation of a priest, who is directing their thoughts to heaven, as the 
source of the miraculous change; the boy clinging to the old man is too young to 
comprehend the nature of the miracle, but, like children of his age, unconsciouly 
partakes cf the general impulse. The group on the right forms an episode, 
consisting of the wife and daughter of the reviving man. The wife, unable to with- 
stand the conflicting emotions of the past and the present, has fainted; and what- 
ever joy and astonishment may have been excited in the daughter by the sudden 
revival of her father, they are wholly absorbed in distress and solicitude for her 
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mother. The young man with outstretched arms, actuated by impulse, [noé 
motive,}| announces to the wife, by a sudden exclamation, the revival of her 
husband; the other youth, of a mild and devotional character, is still in the atti- 
tude of one conversing——the conversation being abruptly broken off by his impe- 
tuous companion. The sentinels in the distance, at the entrance of the cavern, 
mark the depth of the picture, and indicate the alarm which had occasioned this 


tumultuary burial.” 


Of this description it must be said, that it does not promise 
more than Mr. Allston has performed. He has been very suc- 
cessful, generally, in the delineation of the passions; but above all 
in the group of the wife and children.—The figure of the mother 
is supineness itself—-Overcome by excess of joy, her sight be- 
comes dim, her limbs fail her, and you see that the figure derives 
no support but from the arms of her daughter, and from the sol- 
dier behind her, in whose countenance sternness and compas- 
sion are happily blended. The daughter appears absorbed by 
the situation of her parent; pity alone is expressed on her counte- 
nance: and the painter has recorded an instance of the triumph of 
filial affection over the passion which is vulgarly called the general 
failing of the sex. 

There are in all eighteen figures, which, although calcu- 
lated to arrest the attention separately, are kept, by the general 
tone, subordinate to that of the dead man raised. He is wrapt 
in the foids of a winding-sheet, the drapery of which is treat- 
ed in a grand style of the art, while it contributes essentially to 
the keeping of the picture, and forcibly attracts the attention to 
the principal figure. His body is naturally uncovered by the 
effort he is making to rise, and offers, together with the head, 
a masterpiece both of drawing and colouring.—-It is an instance 
of what is seldom accomplished in painting; a grand and large 
style joined to a degree of finishing not to be surpassed by ena- 
mel. To give an instance by example of the impression it 
makes upon us,—and of what we mean by this junction,—we 
should quote the heads of Carlo Dolce and Sassaferrato, (who 
possessed in some degree both,) in contradistinction to Denner, 
and some of the Dutch school, who possessed the latter without 


the former. 
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In this Suisiin the pallid hues of death still linger over his 
frame, the purple tint of which indicates the slow return of circu- 


TF eaehtieca’, Sele ae cae 


lation; while the pain generally consequent upon qa return of 
animation, is expressed by the contraction and spasmedic affection 
of the muscles of the extremities. The whole figure forms an 


a eo aeaate 


admirable pendant for the famous St. Jerome; of which it reminds 
you forcibly, although the expression is different: as in the latter : ) 


Pie 8 23) 


i 
a is attempted to be shown the ecstatic effect of a blissful vision— ' ' 
« the passage of the holy man from life to death; whereas the en- : : 
My trance, or return, over the threshhold of life, is destined to be 
always accompanied by apparent anguish. ; , 

The effect which such a picture must have on a person wh¢ 
has long been in the habit of studying the productions ofthe Italian 3 





Es school, is similar to that of a modern poem, replete with classical 
Ba imagery, upon a reader whose memory is stored with the beauties 
of the ancients.—Parallel passages from that great fund of imita 
tion, which is open to every scholar, suggest themselves at every 
instant;—he drinks of the waters of the classical spring at a vast 
distance from the source, but their inspiration has not been lost inthe 
various meanderings through which they have flowed.—-So, in the 
picture under review we are reminded, at every moment, without 
any servility of imitation, of the manner, and in some instances, of 





| the outline of many of the great masters. These arc, if we may 
| so express ourselves, the parallel passages of painting. Thus the 
fainting wife brings strongly to our recollection the Mater Dolorosa, 
at the foot of the cross, in the Descent, by Rubens.—The figure 
and action of the soldier, that of one of the frescoes ofthe Vatican 


--The boy reminds us of that of the possessed child in the Trans- 


figuration—The slave at the head of the man is in the style, and ‘ 

| worthy of Michael Angelo; while the vlan of the whole has ‘ 

. all the beauty of tint, and chasteness of tone, peculiar to Titian. — ‘ 
ia Of the latter excellence, it is indeed impossible to say too much 
ii, The flesh throughout is rendered with great truth, and the various 4 


hues of the different dresses are blended with so much art, as to E 


oO 


offer a succession of brilliant tints, which, viewed as a whole, ceas¢ 


Pia Eck. 


to be garish. 
The force of the shadows calculated to give relicf to a pic- 
ture of this size, (which is thirteen by ea, is necessarily very 
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great; and yet they are so clear, that every object in them is as 
distinctly marked by colour and outline as in the lights—The 
great breadth of shadow on the left in the picture is happily relieved 
by the light proceeding from the head of the saint. 

The manner in which the artist has treated this supernatural 
light is not orthodox; it may be accounted for, as he has repre- 
sented it, by a very vulgar cause.—But we think it highly original, 
and calculated to excite a train of reflections far more sublime and 
terrible, than all the gilt rays, and brilliant circles we usually see 
encompassing the heads of those persons, intended by the painter 
to be peculiarised, and meant as indications of their sanctity. 

This light strikes on the sole of the foot of the slave, serving 
to mark the articulations of the joints, and itat the same time sheds 
a sickly glare on the receding body of the saint, which, as he is 
supposed to have been buried not many months, is still enveloped 
in a shroud, represented as sinking into the body where the flesh 
may be imagined to have been partially corrupted, and marking 
the form of the skeleton. 

Upon the whole, we regard this picture as a strong illustra- 
tion of the fact, that an attention to minutix,—a fidelity to the 
representation of natural effects,;—is by no means incompatible 
with grandeur of design. The diversity even of the texture and 
quality of the stuffs in it, are admirably expressed, and their colours 
highly varied without being gaudy. The picture for this reason 
begins by pleasing the sense, and afterwards the mind.—It is 
perhaps all that can be wished for in a production of the art, that 
the first should draw you towards it, and that the last should detain 
you before it. 

The propriety however of the admission of such brilliant 
hues in treating a subject of so grave a nature may be questiona- 
ble; but we are of opinion, that if they are not requisites, they are 
at all events admissible.-—Nay, that the production is more or less 
perfect, according as they are present or not.—Whatever may 
be the more elevated object of painting, it is desirable to the 
eenerality of spectators that it should be ornamental; and if any 
of the ancient masters have been deficient in lively colouring, it 
is but reasonable to suppose that they wanted the faculty of giving 
it; for we do not find by the use of it in ary of their minor pro- 
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ductions, a proof of their having rejected it through system in 
their histerical compositions.—On the other hand, we have the 
authority of great painters for the use of it.--The pathetic feelings 
excited by Reubens in his Descent from the Cross, are not 
checked by the brilliant colours of the dresses of those who are 
assisting at it—In real life, an accident would not be less affecting 
if happening to one clothed in scarlet and gold, than if his dress 
consisted of stuffs of the gravest colours.—A field of battle is a 
sight not the less harrowing because the rays of the sun may be 
reflected by the highly burnished helmet,—the gaudy epaulet,— 
in a word, all the pride and pomp of war! The greater the con- 
trast, the more awful and impressive the lesson of man overtaken 
by calamity; and the painter is right to make use of all such cir- 
cumstances if offered, or imagine them if not, in order to make his 
picture subservient to the purposes of ornament; while the intro- 
duction of them only goes to prove his consciousness of his pow- 
ers, by his disdaining to call in the aid of association. 

We have often thought it a contradiction in the theory and 
practice of sir Joshua Reynolds, that although he dwells in the 
one on the unimportance of brilliant colouring as contributing to 
grandeur, nay, goes so far as almost to inculcate as a maxim, 
that it ought to be avoided, yet in his practice he always aimed 
at perfection in that branch of the art, by the study of the Venetian 
school. In one of his notes, indeed, on Dufresnoy, when speak- 
ing of Michael Angelo, Gulio Romano, and Raphael, who are 
justly ranked first as painters, (although two of them were appa- 
rently ignorant of, and the latter deficient in the management of 
colouring, and disposition of light and shadow,) he goes so far as 
to say, that “although the merits of those two great painters are 
of such transcendency as to make us overlook this deficiency, yet 
a subdued attention to these inferior excellencies must be added 
to complete the idea of perfection.” 

As this is not meant as a panegyric, but as an inquiry into the 
merits of Mr. Allston’s picture, a few words must be said of what 
appear to us the prominent defects of it. They are to be found 
principally in the drawing and relative proportions of some of the 
figures; particularly in those of the group in the second plan, 
which are certainly shorter than can be warranted by the distance 
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from the principal figure;—-this circumstance may arise however 
from the colossal size of the slave in the left of the picture. Their 
limbs do not appear to us as exactly proportioned to the bodies; 
a circumstance the more extraordinary, because in every other 
instance the relative proportions are good, and the drawing, above 
all, of the extremities, very correct. 

In speaking of the productions of an artist of such eminence, 


? a departure from the ideal 


we can only mean by “ bad drawing,’ 
beauty of the antique. There is in the group in question no want 
of proportion, such as it may be found in vulgar nature. If this 
be a fault, the painter certainly errs on the right side; for if the 
productions of the Flemish school are deficient in dignity, from 
the representation of that vulgar nature, on the other hand, we 
find it result still less from the coloured bas-reliefs of the school 
of David. The perfection of drawing must be found in a happy 
medium between both these extremes; and with the exception of 
the instances alluded to, Mr. Allston has been successful in the 
delineation of either muscular force or dignified proportion; and 
the drawing, generally speaking, of the extremitics, as well as the 
foreshortening and keeping of the whole, is not to be surpassed by 
any painter, ancient or modern. 

If we may be allowed an observation as to the general com- 
position, the bustle which pervades throughout the whole scene 
would not seem to be caused by the performance of the miracle, 
as the subject of it is ina pit, and removed from the sight of most 
of those represented in action; the mind is not quite satisfied 
as to the possibility of the news of his recovering having been so 
rapidly circulated as to cause all the commotion from whence the 
picture derives its interest and animation. But these, after all, are 
minor defects, and not incompatible with the general license usu- 
ally granted to artists in their compositions. Upon the whole, 
we may be perfectly safe in pronouncing it the finest production 
of any modern artist. 

Mr. West, in a letter to lord Elgin, relative to the Athenian 
relievos, speculates on the probable degree of eminence in the art 
attainable by a young man of genius, if aided by the uninterrupted 
study of these sculptures. Should such a result ensue, it would 
make amends for the sacrilege his lordship has committed by their 
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yemoval from a spot where they harmonised with every surround- 
Ing object. 

Mr. Allston is now a resident in London; the monuments ol 
Phidias are within his daily reach. He evinces in the picture 
before us, a combination of genius and talent rarely to be met with 
in modern times. We have therefore every reason to hope that 
he is destined to realize the supposition of the president of the 
royal academy; and that art will attain, through him, a degree 
of excellence unknown since the days of Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue “ Transactions of the Parisian Sanhedrim; or, Acts o! 
the Assembly of Israclitish Deputies of France and Italy; con- 
voked at Paris by an Imperial and Royal Decree. Translated 
from the original, published by M. Diogene Tama, secretary of 
the assembly. With a preface, notes, and illustrations,’ have 
lately appeared in London, in one volume octavo. 

Although the precise views and ultimate intentions of Napo- 
feon in calling together the assembly of Hebrews at Paris, must 
now remain in permanent obcurity-——yet, their deliberations on the 
interests of a people which has long ceased to be numbered among 
nations, cannot but interest every one desirous of tracing the mul- 
uifarious measures adopted by the ex-emperor in furtherance of 
his designs. One while, we observe his concordat with the Papal 
See, and consecration by the Pontiff;—~again, we notice his avowal 
of his belief in Mahomet’s mission, when he wished to cajole the 
inhabitants of Eeypt; in a third point of time we remark the par- 
ticular attention and respect he paid to the protestant clergy m 
irermany; and, to complete the picture, in this volume, we find 
him tampering with the representatives of Judaism, propound- 


g insidious queries, through his imperial commissioners, and 


7 


if 


prompting the expected answers: and receiving the fulsome, and 
in some instances blasphemous flattery, in which these adhe- 
rents to the Mosaic ritual fall not dar short of avowing their belict 
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This volume is translated from the official documents of the 
public body to which it refers, as arranged by the secretary, and 
contains a multiplicity of curious and interesting information rela- 
tive to numerous circumstances connected with the former state 
and history of the Jews.—Letters from the Rabbies, &c. &c. on the 
rights of citizenship being granted to the Jews during the French 
revolution—-Answers to authors who had written against the Jew- 
ish nation and its rights—The imperial decree by which the 
assembly was convened—-The election of the deputies-—The ques- 
tions proposed—The speeches of the members during the discus- 
sion—The declarations adopted by the assembly, and the answers 
to the question—Addresses to the emperor—Sermons, benedic- 
tions, odes, hymns, &c. on occasion of the solemnities of the empe- 
ror’s birth day.*—Plan for the future organization of the Jews in 
France—Addresses of Foreign Jews transmitted to the assembly 
~——-Grateful thanks to the christian clergy in various parts of Eu- 
rope for manifold favours conferred in former centuries, and for 
the kind reception given by several pontiffs, &c. at various epochs 
to the Israelites of all countries, when barbarism, ignorance, and 
prejudice, leaeued together, chased them from the bosom of 
society. 

The reader will find on perusal of the discourses, &c. that 
this Jewish assembly could boast of as great talents as could pro- 
bably have been expected from any other I*rench assembly of the 
same number of men, taken indiscriminately in any class: indeed 
in some instances, tle eloquence of the speakers is pathetic and 
powerful in no triyial degree. 

*,.* A very few copies only of the above curious work remain 
on hand. , 

The editor of the Port Folio has received a letter from Mr. 
John Souter, No. 2, Paternoster Row, London, successor to sir 
Richard Phillips, and publisher of the London Monthly Magazine, 
the Medical and Physical Journal, the British Lady’s Magazine, 
&c, in which he desires us to acquaint the booksellers in the Uni- 

* Note. In this festival, the cyphers of Wapoleon and Josephine were im- 


piously blended with the unutterable Name, and the imperial eagle was placed 
ever the sacred ark. 
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ted States, that he will undertake the sale of original American 
publications and A.aerican periodical works in England, at a 
moderate commission. He desires us to assure the American 
booksellers who may confide the.» works to his care, that it will 
Se a particular point with him to give inem as much publicity, 
and as wide a circulation as possible; and he judges it proper to 
add, that at stated periods, remittances will be punctually made 
of the proceeds of sales, or the amount rcturned in English publi- 
cations, at the wholesale price. The letter concludes thus: “ if 
therefore you conclude to send over your Law Journals, or any 
other publications, I shall have very little doubt of their success, 
as American literature is much inquired after in this country.” 

We take this opportunity to add, that the second part of the 
fifth volume of the Law Journat is in the press at New York. 
It has been supended a long time in consequence of the embarrass- 
ments and injurics to which we were subjected by the sanguinary 
mobs of Baltimore. During the leisure which was afforded by 
the war, we were silent ex necessitate, but we were not idle. We 
have materials, in the shape of adjudged cases, opinions of emi- 
nent lawyers, and translations from foreign publicists, sufficient 
for three or four volumes. 

The bankruptcy of the publisher of the three first volumes, 
though it deprived the editor of the reward of three years’ toil, has 
10t depressed his ambition. Notwithstanding the clamours of a 
few malignant journalists of the day, our labours have been sur- 
veyed by the candid, and applauded by the wise. Of praise, we 
have had all that we could ask, and more than we have deserved. 
Those of our sabscribers who are unable or unwilling to comply 
with their part of the contract are at liberty to return the volumes, 
as they are now indemand. In the arithmetic of a liberal lawyer, 
the sum of jive dollars forms but a slight consideration: but the 
aggregate is important to us. Hereafter no volume will be sent 
until the price of it is paid. Applications are to be made to the 
publisher of the Port Folio, Philadelphia, or Isaac Riley, book- 
seller, New York. 

Mr. A. Bowen, of Boston, is about to publish “The Naval 
Monument.” It contains the official accounts of the encounters 
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at sea, during the late war, between the American and British 
vessels, together with a few of the anonymous communications on 
those subjects which appeared in the journals of the day. Pre- 
faced to the work, there will be a disquisition on the comparative 
merits of the twonavies. The candour and the good sense of the 
author of this article, is a sufficient pledge that he will render 
unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s. 

For many years the editors of the British Naval Chronicle 
most impudently asserted in the front of each number of their 
journal, that 

* The sea is Britain’s wide domain, 
And not a flag but by permission sails.” 
Sailors do not talk Latin, but our Stewart, and Lawrence, and 
Biddle, and Burroughs, did not forget their Virgil when they 
hoisted their colours 
Non illi imperium pelagi; sevumque tridentem* 


ned, I. 138. 


Sed mihi sorte datum. 


Some time ago we suggested to a person who had in view a 
collection similar to that which we have here announced, a sHght 
alteration of the above motto, which we think approaches nearer 
to the truth: 


The sea no more is Britain’s wide domain, 
Columbia’s flag in proud defiance sails.” 


Or thus, since the peace: 
Columbia’s flag without permission sails. 

Worsley and Smith, of Lexington, Ky. have in the press 2 
history of the late war in the western country, from the commence- 
ment of hostilities at Tippecanoe to the termination of the contest 
at New Orleans, on the return of peace. 


Angelo Majo, the indefatigable keeper of the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, who had the honour of discovering and publish- 


* By the by, the conclusion of Dryden’s remark on this line is worth notice. 
ife says, that “ they who are in a passion are apt to assume to themselves more 
than their due.” 

Our quotation may be thus paraphrased for the benefit of the ladies 

The sea no more is hers: by Fate’s decree 


Compelled, the liquid realms to share with me 
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ing three unknown orations of Cicero, has offered to the literary 
world, another treat, in the tvorks of an ancient author, of whom 
we knew nothing but his name, and a small work. 

This consists of the works of M. Cornelius Tronto, with 
unpublished letters of the emperors Antoninus Pius, Marcus Au- 
relius, L. Varus, and Appian. The publication consists of two 
volumes, 8vo. with some copperplates, and fac-similies of the MS. 
of Mr. Tronto, an African by birth, the preceptor of the two em- 
perors M. Aurelius and L. Varus, and the greatest Latin orator 
after Cicero. Only a small grammatical work was hitherto known; 
now twenty works of this remarkable author have been discovered 
in Ambrosian. There are several books of Latin and Greek let- 
ters to different emperors, kc. Ke. 

In these yolumes are inserted also three unpublished Latin 
letters of Antoninus Pius, eighteen of M. Aurelius, six of L 
Varus, one Greek letter of Appian, the historian, and many inedited 
pieces of Ennius, Plautus, Cato, Sallust, and other ancient Romans 
and Greeks. The Greek pieces havea later translation: in short, 
no editio princeps of any‘classic can be compared with this publi- 
cation. 

Mr. Harrison Hall is preparing for the press a second edition 
of “ Haxy’s DisTiLLer;”’ the first edition having been sold in the 
course of a few months. He will be happy to receive any com- 
munications on the subject of distillation, and he will adopt the 
substance of them, so far as they may coincide with the plan of his 
work 

Proposals have been issued at Baltimore, by “ G. Douglass, 
the editor,” for printing * Tables of British Sterling Money brought 


into Dollars and Cents.” This is reversing the present order of 


things, as we understand that the reason why specie is so scarce 
among us, is, that our British creditors compel us to éring ou 
dollars and cents into their honest old pounds, shillings and pence 
“ The editor’ promises that it shall be printed on “ a legible type.” 
After this, who will laugh at the man who wrote an essay to prove 
that a person would not write the worse if he understood a little 


af his subaect? 
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Mr. Riley has published The Law of Carriers, Innkeepers, 
Warehousemen, and other Depositaries of Goods for hire. By 
Henry Jeremy, esq. of the Mippte Trempie. The author has 
treated his subject ina very clear and methodical manner. Every 
man in the community is more or less interested in the matters 
contained in this book, and it ought to be placed by the side of 
every leger in the country. 

A gentleman is engaged in preparing for the press “ An In- 
dex to the American and English Essayists.” The first part will 
be adapted to Conrad’s and Durell’s editions of the Engtish Clas- 
sics, and the latter will contain ample references to the Port Folio, 
the Select Reviews, the Analectic Magazine, the Boston Antho- 
logy, and the North American Review. 

Mr. J. Binns, the editor of the Democratic Press, is about to 
publish a splendid edition of the Declaration of Independance, 
with fac-similies of all the signatures. It is to be ornamented 
with medallion portraits, engraved in the best style, by American 
artists. The whole of the work will be American. 

Anthony Finley, Philadelphia, will publish in a few days, “ A 
Dissertation on Terms of Communion, with a particular View to 
the Case of the Baptists and Pedobaptists. By Robert Hall, M. 
A.” from the third London edition. In this work, Mr. Hall adyo- 
cates his own practice of admitting persons whom he deems undap- 
‘ised to a participation in the Lord’s supper; and endeavours to 
establish the broad principle, that this sacrament ought to be 
enjoyed in common by all who are, in the judgment of charity, 
members of the body of Christ. 


William Munford, esq. will shortly publish a full report of 
ihe very important case of Hunter vs. Martin, devisee of Fairfax, 
in which the supreme court of appeals of Virginia, consisting of 
sudges FLEMinG, Koans, Brooker, and Casert, unanimously 
determined not to obey a mandate of the supreme court of the 
United States, directing them to enter a judgment of that court, 
reversing a decision of the said’court of appeals, (by which a judg- 
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ment of the district court of Winchester had been reversed,) and 
affirming the judgment of the said district court. 

The arguments of counsel and opinions of the judges in this 
case are uncommonly able, and highly interesting to politicians of 
all parties in the United States, as well as instructive to lawyers, 
and to all gentlemen who wish correctly to understand the prin- 
ciples of our excellent constitution, by which the powers of the 
federal government are defined and limited, and the rights of the 
states protected from encroachment. 

It is hoped that any person who may, possibly, have received 
unfavourable impressions concerning the nature of this decision, 
will suspend his opinion, until it shall be in his power to peruse 
sedately; and deliberately to consider, the luminous and powerful 
reasons assigned by the judges for disobeying the mandate; from 
which it will appear that their conduct has been actuated by a 
sacred regard to the constitution of the United States, (which they 
are sworn to support,) and not by any disposition to oppose the 
general government. 





A PHYSICIAN’S ADVICE TO HIS STUDENT. 
Dum aeger ait—Ah! ah! 
Tu dicito—Da! da! 


A free translation is requested. 


ee 


THE REASON WHY PENNSYLVANIA WAS SETTLED. 


Penn refused to pull his hat off 

Before the king, and therefore sat off, 
Another country to light pat on, 

Where he might worship with his hat on. 


A TRANLATION 
Of the following is requested, in one line, which shall rhyme wri’ 
the original. 
Mollissima tempora fandi. 


cate] 


MOTTO FOR A SEGAR-SMOKER. 


Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex fumo dare lucem cogita. 





































ORIGINAL POETRY. 











ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WHILsT a malignant diligence has often been successfully exerted to point 
out instances in which authors have borrowed the beauties of thought or ex- 
pression from their predecessors, it is not improbable that the charge of plagia- 
rism is frequently unjust. We indeed, insensibly imitate the manner of those wri- 
ters with whom we are most conversant, and may sometimes intentionally bor- 
row such striking thought or felicities of style as are apt to our purpose, but, it 
not seldom happens that the coincidence is purely accidental, and to be traced 
to our being of the same species and possessing the same faculties, desires, 
habits, affections—in short, all the great features of a common nature. 

These observations were forced upon us by the close resemblance among 
the three following little effusions, though it cannot be believed that either was 
copied from the other. It is certainly somewhat remarkable that the three 
pieces were written nearly at the same ¢ime, in the same measure, with an 
equal number of stanzas, on the same subject, and that many of the thoughts 
and turns of expression are the same in each. These productions of youth, 
(as they probably were) though of small poetical merit, may serve very well 
to illustrate in compositions of greater dignity that the most striking resem- 


blance is no proof of imitation. 


LOVE’S FIRST KISS. 


Published in July, 1801, in a Richmond papier. 


Irom Myra’s lips of luscious hue, 
I snatched a balmy kiss; 

But soon my heart had cause to rue 
The cheating, short-liv’d bliss. 


For when th’ indignant, lovely prize 
Reluctant I resigned, 

Away the airy pleasure flies, 
And leaves a sting behind. 


‘Those lips, where smiles so sweetly play, 
Act but the traitor’s part; 

For, with their nectar, they convey 
Love’s poison to the heart. 


Perhaps they, like Achilles’ spear, 
May heal the wound they give; 

Deign, then, in pity, lovely fair, 

To let me kiss and live. 
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ORIGINAL POLIRY. 


women rn ne 

















But if, alas! a second kiss 
It would be death to try, 
Grant me, once more, the heaven’ly bliss. 
Oh! fet me kiss and die. 
THE KISS. 
Published Aug, 1801, in The Ploughman,”’ a Bennington pape. 


“ 


WueEn from my Fanny’s trembling lips 
I taste ambrosial sweets, 

Lost in such exquisite delight, 
How swift each moment fleets! 


My fainting soul forgets her clay, 
Ennraptured with the bliss, 

And longs to breathe short life away, 
In one ecstatic kiss! 


My trembling pulse forgets to move, 
The crimson tide to flow; 

And every thought is given to love, 
As pure as angels know. 


When nature’s feeble round is run, 
And I must bid adieu 

To every joy beneath the sun, 
And join, ye gods, with you; 


Then let me but indulge, my fair, 
In one blest farewell kiss: 
Raptures shall end life’s short career, 
And smooth my way to bliss. 
VHE REPULSE~-ON DRAWING A CITARMING LANCASHIRE WITCH. 
from the Gentleman’s Magazine, £eb. 1801, fublished in London. 
I prew thee for my Valentine, 
And claim a magic kiss; 
‘Yhou wert, thou art, thou shalt be mine. 


And thus I live in bliss. 
































ORIGINAL POETRY. 











Why but one kiss? it is my right, 
Ten thousand, ay and more; 
Thy melting lips give such delight, 

I never would give o’er. 


By gentle force, | dallying tried 
To have again my one; 
Bade her, let Love himself decide, 
Still was her answer “ none.” 


Why gav’st thou, then, so sweet a kiss? 
Ah! prithee, Celia, why? 

Would’st thou, fair witch, renew the bliss, 
Oh! Celia, I should die! 


All I could say, it would not do, 
She answered, with a frown, 

“‘ Rash youth, it is enough for you; 
So live, and keep the one.” 


rO FANNY; ON THE SUDDEN DEATH OF HER BIRD. 


Wuat raptures swell the warbler’s throat! 
How blithe he pours the tuneful note! 
He feels nor want nor pain; 
Exulting, now he shakes his wings, 
And then another song he sings, 
In ever-varying strain. 


But ere the sun has reached the west, 

And ’neath old ocean sunk to rest, 
Thy little bird expires. 

No more he skims the azure way, 

No more we hear his thrilling lay, 
E-xtinguished are his fires. 


Thus, quick, dear Fanny, youth is past, 
Life’s dearest pleasures seldom last, 
They fade before our eyes; 
‘hen think no more of earthly joy, 
Let other thoughts thy hours employ 
Look upward to the skies. SEDLEY. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 




















QUEVEDO TO HIS MUSE. 


Thou dear, coquetting, teazing jade, 
So wild, capricious art thou, maid, 

I ne’er can know thy mind; 
When I would woo thee, thou art coy, 
Neglected, thou would’st with me toy, 

And often then most kind. 


Though ill-starr’d lovers oft are teazed 
By mistress seldom to be pleased, 

To give thee all thy dues, 

Sure none e’er doled, in prose or verse, 
A fair tormentor so perverse, 

As thou, my mistress Muse. 
Among thy varied, wanton pranks, 
Thou’st filled my brain with quips and cranks, 

When I should have been weeping; 
And though you let my readers doze, 
Full well my tortured pillow knows 


You've oft kept me from sleeping. 


And oft when I would laugh and joke, 
You bid me, in strange freak, invoke, 

A whining, doleful ditty: 
And then, though dull as that “ fat weed,” 
That vegetates in Lethe’s bed, 

You tempt me to be witty. 


Then leave me to the critics’ lash, é 
Who, Jeffrey-like, all cut and slash, 
Full well you know, you elf; 
Yet still, deceiver, fill my head 
With dreams of poesy, instead : 
Of calculating pelf. 
Thou, like a wily ignis fatuus, 
Hast lured me long to mount Parnassus, 
With false poetic fire; 
Thy rush-light quenched, you’ve let me jog, 
Or stuck me fast in Bathos’ bog, 
Chin-deep, wretch, in its mire. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 








I swear by my dear gray goose-quill, 
I love thee—yet I hate thee still, 
For you’ve great faults, my Muse— 
Would be divorced, but you beguile 
The good Noll Oldschool’s cheering smile, 
For this lead as you choose. 


SONG. 


HeEp not the sigh that swelled my breast 
Ox frown that gloomed my brow, 

The shades of sorrows long since past— 
Love caused those signs of wo. 


They, like the transient cloud that lowers, 
The noon-day beams to shade, 
Shall brighten future blissful hours 
With thee and love, sweet maid. SYDNEY. 


THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 


Tue landsman longs to plough the main, 
The seaman sighs for land; 

Thus each doth of his lot complain, 
He thinks hard fate hath planned. 


A way-worn traveller lost in night 
The devious path-way treads, 
Pursuing ignis fatuus’ light, 
That still from him recedes. 


Thus man, weak man, from stage to stage, 
Life’s darksome journey wends, 

Nor finds content, when wearied age 
And death the vision ends. QUEVEDS. 


NAMES. 


Mitip Ruth* has a tear for each friend, 
And full of her airs is Miss Fan, 
Sweet Patience can never offend, 
And a * neat little article” ’s Ann. 


* Per. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








I LOVE THEE. 
A farafihrase of a German fioem, entitled Ich liebe dich. 


TueEseE tearful eyes my ardent love declare, 
Whene’er they gaze upon thy beauties rare; 
Although my tongue ne’er dar’d to wound thine ear, 


I love, I love thee 


°Tis done—now know’st thou all—’tis all confest, 
And sweet repose has fled my anxious breast; 
Reproach—-forgiveness—life with thee now rest. 

I love, I love thee. 


Condemn me not;--my soul of peace is gone, 
And my good genius, weeping, trembling’s flown; 
Forgive——yet shouldst thou ever, ever frown, 

I'll love, Ill love thee. 


‘These eyes perchance now gaze their last adieu, 
That, ah! for thee, so oft in sorrow flow; 
Yet distant far no rest my heart can know. 

I love, I love thee. 


Oh yes! I'll love though ever doom’d to mourn; 
In death thou wilt not my peace-off’ring scorn, 
From my pale lips, in trembling accents borne, 
A soft--I love thee. 


SYDNEY. 


wee 


TO CARA. 


Tuy swain discarded calls thee shrew: 
Would’st thou, girl, prove the charge untrue— 
Marry the fool who long hath wooed, 

And all will swear thou art ot shrewd. 


THE PLEDGE REDEEMED. 


Sarp Tom to Sam “ dear friend I’m bound 
To see your fortune through;” 
Sam lost his wealth to Tom, and found 
The roeue had spoken true! QuEVEDS 
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